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ictor-Victrola 


Victor-Victrola VI, $25 Victor-Victrola X, $75 
Oak Mahogany or oak 


Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 ¥ t Other styies, $15 to $150 
Mahogany or quartered oak Ww Victors, $10 to $100 


The greater your love of music the greater will be your appre- 
ciation of the Victor-Victrola. 

This wonderful instrument reveals to you in all their beauty 
many exquisite musical masterpieces which you have never heard 
before, which would otherwise be absolutely lost. 

The great Trio from Lombardi, one of the older Verdi operas; 
the brilliant “Spirto gentil” from Donizetti's Favorita; the two 
extremely beautiful Duets from Forza del Destino; the lovely “Qui 
la voce” from Bellini’s opera Puritani. 

None of these magnificent numbers are ever sung in America— 
there are many more—and there is no other way to hear them 
except on the Victor. 

And even arias that are entirely familiar to you are sung as you never 
heard them sung before, as you can hear them only on the Victor. 

They not only captivate you with their extreme beauty when first you 
hear them, but weave a new charm around you every 
time they are repeated. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly 
play these famous records for you and demonstrate to you the 
wonderful Victor-Victrola. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. “HIS MASTERS VOICE” 











Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 








New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Mothers say: We want to give our families the right foods. We want to be sure that everything which they 
eat is pure and wholesome, but HOW CAN WE KNOW? 








HE discovery of Crisco 
has awakened a truly re- 
markable interest. Find- 
ing it hard to believe 
that its many advantages 
were possible, hundreds 
of people have written 
us, asking question after 
question about it. 





Is Crisco economical when used 
as you would lard? 


Crisco goes further, lasts longer than lard. Foods 
fry in Crisco so quickly that a crust forms instantly, 
and prevents absorption. Often 


to work into flour. When used where you would lard, 
use one-fifth less. When used where you would butter, 
use a little less. Then be sure to add salt. 


How hot should you heat Crisco 
for frying? 


Heat the Crisco until a bread crumb will become 
golden brown, as follows: 
In 60 seconds for doughnuts, fritters, etc. 
, croquettes, fishballs, etc. 
“* 20 i “* French fried potatoes, etc. 


Seconds can be counted thus: one hundred and one, 
one hundred and two, etc. 

Should your results not be wholly satisfactory, vary 
your way of using Crisco. Crisco has been tested so 
exhaustively, that it reasonably can be said that un- 
satisfactory results will not be the fault of the product. 
Most women follow their usual recipes and secure re- 
markable results. 





after using Crisco for deep fry- 
ing, when pouring the Crisco 
back, it looks as if it will over- 
flow the can, so little has been 
absorbed. Crisco does not ab- 
sorb either odors or flavors, does 
not discolor or burn, Strain 
Crisco through cheese cloth and 
it can be used anc re-used, two 
or three times as often as lard. 
Letters have been received from 
over a ‘hundred women in one month commenting on 
the improvement Crisco has made in their doughnuts. 


Is Crisco healthful ? 


Crisco, on account of its pure vegetable origin, is 
more healthful than any animal or partially animal fat. 


Has Crisco a disagreeable odor? 


One of the most pleasing features of Crisco is its 
delicate aroma. Crisco biscuits or Crisco shortcake, 
served hot, will be most convincing proof. 


How should Crisco be used? 


Do not keep Crisco in a refrigerator. The best 
results are secured when it is kept at the ordinary 
temperature of aroom. Then it will be firm, neither too 
soft nor too hard, but of just the proper consistency 





The vegetable shortening makes shortcake 
as digestible as it is delicious 


If your grocer does not yet keep 
it, you probably will find it in 
other stores in your neighborhood; 
if not, on receipt of 25c in stamps 
or coin, we will send you, charges 
prepaid, a regular 25c package. 
-Write plainly your name and 
address, and also let us have the 
nameof your grocer. No more than 
one package will be sent direct 
from us to any one customer. 

On request, we will mail an illustrated book of Tested 
Crisco Recipes. These show you the best ways of using 
Crisco in your everyday cooking, and e in many 
other advantages of Crisco, Write for a copy. Address 
The Procter & Gamble Co., 

ae B. Cincinnati, Oo. 





The evidence in favor of a ble fat is over 




















CRISCO-For Frying, For Shortening, For Cake Making 


Packages 25c, 50c, and - .00, except in the Far West 
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By a majority of about 
thirty thousand the Repub- 
lican voters of Ohio, in 
a primary vote, recorded their choice of 
Theodore Roosevelt for the Presidential 
nomination. Strictly speaking, the Ohio 
primary was not what is known as a Presi- 
dential preference primary. On the Repub- 
lican ballot there appeared the name of no 
candidate for the Presidential nomination. 
The voters of the Republican party ex- 
pressed their choice by voting for delegates 
known to be favorable to one candidate or 
another. Two delegates were chosen from 
each Congressional district. Out of the 
forty-two delegates chosen, the Roosevelt 
delegates elected number probably thirty- 
four. This leaves eight delegates for Mr. 
Taft. In one or two districts the vote was 
very close. ‘There remained six delegates 
at large still to be chosen. These will 
not be elected by primary vote, but by 
the State Convention. Whether the political 
managers who have control of the Republican 
machinery will select these six delegates at 
large in defiance of the expressed preference 
of the majority of Republicans in Ohio 
was a question. Nothing in the law re- 
quires these managers to choose these dele- 
gates at large in accordance with the primary 
vote. Of course there would be no danger 
of the voters’ will being thus frustrated if 
there were no delegates at large and if all the 
delegates were elected in district primaries. 
During the campaign in Ohio Mr. Taft said 
that the result in that State would be de- 
cisive. ‘This was generally understood as 
meaning that the result in Ohio would deter- 
mine the result in the National Convention. 
Although he has since apparently interpreted 
these words otherwise, most of his support- 
ers seem to agree that the vote in Ohio has 
made Mr. ‘Taft’s nomination nearly, if not 
quite, impossible. Although Mr. La Follette 
Was a contestant in Illinois, and although in 
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one or two places he received more votes 
than Mr. ‘Taft, he secured no National dele- 
gate. The result in Ohio is_ particularly 
significant because it made it clear that the 
Republican voters of Ohio had repudiated an 
Ohio Republican President. Although the 
Republican contest was far more interesting 
and lively than the contest in the Democratic 
party, there was no lack of activity among 
the Democrats. ‘The Democratic contest was 
close, but the outcome was a victory for 
Governor Harmon, of Ohio, over Governor 
Wilson, of New Jersey. In the Democratic 
party it appears to. be Woodrow Wilson 
against the field, and in recent contests it 
looks as though the field were winning. 


32] 


On May 15 delegates 
were chosen to the Re- 
publican National Con- 
vention from the State of Washington. In 
that State there is no popular primary re- 
quired by law, but according to law county 
committees may establish popular primaries 
within their jurisdiction. ‘Two county pri- 
maries were held, with the outcome in favor 
of Mr. Roosevelt. Thereupon the State 
Republican Committee, finding that, even 
after assuming, contrary to custom, the 
authority to decide contests, and after acting 
on contests from other counties, it could not 
secure a ‘Taft majority in the Convention, 
rejected the credentials of one hundred and 
twenty-one legally elected delegates from 
King County. The Roosevelt forces had 
been warned of the possibility of such action 
and were prepared. ‘The consequence was 
a split. It is unfortunate for President Taft 
that in all such cases those who are working 
for machine rule against the will of the party 
voters line themselves up for him. It is 
equally unfortunate that in no case has the 
President taken pains to repudiate such action 
or even to give notice to his supporters that he 
231-233 


In Washington and 
New Jersey 
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wishes them to abide by the will of the voters 
as recorded in the primaries. Last week the 
attention of those interested in the political 
campaign was turned toward New Jersey. 
‘The results of the Presidential preference 
primary there will be known by the time this 
reaches our readers. The remaining Presi- 
dential primary after that of New Jersey will 
be that in South Dakota. 


The New York “ Times,” 
which is a bitter opponent 
of Mr. Roosevelt, reports 
that in the Ohio election ‘the colored votes, 
from which the Taft managers had expected 
so much, after a vigorous campaign carried 
on among the colored voters, went to Roose- 
velt instead.”” The fact speaks well for the 
colored people of Ohio. It indicates that the 
unscrupulous attempt to excite race preju- 
dice in this campaign utterly failed, and it 
may even indicate that the colored people 
resented this appeal to race prejudice. The 
Brownsville case presented a very simple 
issue. President Roosevelt, as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army, dismissed a body of 
enlisted men as unworthy of confidence and 
as soldiers dangerous both to the army and 
the people. ‘They were dismissed without 
the stain of dishonor, which could be affixed 
only by trial, and also without the mark of 
honor, to which they had no inherent title. 
The ground of this dismissal was, in brief, 
that certain members of three companies of 
colored troops had perpetrated a shooting 
raid in the town of Brownsville, and that the 
members of the companies, and all of them, 
refused to give any co-operation in ascertain- 
ing who were guilty of the crime. The legal 
and Constitutional right of the President to 
dismiss the companies was called in question 
by legal proceedings in the Federal courts 
and was affirmed by the courts. The pro- 
priety of the President’s action was called in 
question by certain papers, and especially by 
Senator Foraker, of Ohio, who made a bitter 
and long-continued attack upon the President 
for his action. Seven times the matter was 
investigated ; seven times the charges against 
the battalion were sustained ; seven times the 
guilt of the soldiers was established. The 
last investigation was by a military Court of 
Inquiry, organized at the request of Senator 
Foraker, and the decision of this Court was 
unanimous. The investigations not only 
established the propriety of the President’s 
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Case 
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action, but they also established the fact that 
nearly all the members of the three com- 
panies involved must have had some knowl- 
edge of the facts. and were guilty of dis- 
loyalty in endeavoring to protect those who 
actually took part in the raid. It is for the 
interest of the colored people that ther 
should be no discrimination by law or by 
administration between colored and white 
citizens. Discrimination to favor colored 
people will inevitably provoke and intensify 
discrimination against them. It cannot be 
questioned by any one who has followed 
with care, as The Outlook did, the investiga 
tions in the Brownsville case that the attempt 
to set aside the action of the President and 
the then Secretary of War, Mr. William H 
Taft, was inspired. by a desire to show to 
colored soldiers a consideration which would 
not have been shown to white soldiers guilt, 
of the same offense. The colored voters of 
Ohio have shown strength and wisdom in 
repudiating this endeavor by the managers 
of Mr. Taft’s campaign for renomination to 
reopen an issue which should never have 
been raised 
justly settled. 


and has been decisively and 


t2] 

The result of the mu- 
nicipal election in Den- 
ver last week was in- 
tensely gratifying to all lovers of clean and 
independent ‘city rule. It made very little 
difference whether the control of Denver lay 
in the hands of a Republican ring or a Demo- 
cratic ring, so long as both were subservient 
to the influence of corporations and were led 
by bosses such as William G. Evans on the 
Republican side, or Mayor Speer on the 
Democratic side. That the two parties some- 
times play into one another’s hands was shown 
in this election by the fact that the Republi- 
cans abstained from nominating a candidate 
for the office of Juvenile Court Judge, thus 
concentrating through the Democratic candi- 
date for that office all their common opposition 
to Judge Lindsey.* Fortunately, the Progress- 
ive spirit is strong in Denver, and the people 
have become tired of seeing the influence of 
the old party machines used against the peo- 
ple’s interests in the contests over public 
franchises. Accordingly, the public-spirited 
men, without regard to original party affilia- 
tion, organized a genuine Citizens’ party, and 
last week they won a complete victory. Their 
candidate for Mayor, Mr. Henry J. Arnold, 
was elected by about twenty thousand plu- 


The Citizens’ Victory 
in Denver 
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rality ; he is a business man, had the support 
of many leading business men, and will have 
bchind him a Council elected by the Citizens’ 
party. The motto of the new movement is, 
Retrenchment, Economy, and Reform.” 
l’erhaps the most significant and creditable re- 
sult of the election was the vote for Judge Ben 
Lindsey, who was overwhelmingly re-elected 
to the Juvenile Court, which he has made an 
influence for child-saving and child-training, 
aid which is recognized the Nation over as an 
example and inspiration. It may be added that 
the Denver election indicates a gain in strength 
in that city for National Progressive principles 
and organization, for in certain ways National 
as well as local issues were at stake in the 
struggle. Judge Lindsey’s comment on the 
Citizens’ victory is, ‘ The city is going to be 
more prosperous and beautiful than ever with 
its community wealth for the people and not 
their exploiters. . There was a clear line- 
up between the Progressive and reactionary 
elements in the two old parties.”’ 
Peculiar interest at- 
taches to the action 
of the Socialist Na- 
tional Convention, held in _ Indianapolis, 
because of the victories which the Socialists 
gained in many local elections last fall. After 
adopting the platform, the Socialist Conven- 
tion, on May 17, nominated for President of 
the United States Eugene V. Debs, who has 
been the Socialist Presidential candidate for 
the last three elections, and for Vice-President 
Emil Seidel, formerly Mayor of Milwaukee. 
The platform of the Socialists is devoted to 
the twofold object of criticising the present 
social and industrial system and its consequent 
conditions, and of proposing definite measures 
in accord with what the Socialists believe to 
be the necessary and inevitable changes in 
that system. ‘The platform describes ‘“ the 
industrial equipment of the Nation” as hav- 
ing ** passed into the absolute control of a 
plutocracy which exacts an annual tribute of 
millions from the producer.” It points out 
that, in spite of labor-saving machinery and 
improved methods, the prices of necessities of 
life steadily increase; and it declares that 
“the boasted prosperity of this Nation is for 
the owning class alone,” and that “to the 
rest it means only greater hardship and 
misery.” It holds the capitalistic system 
responsible for such evils as the slums, child 
labor, most of the crime, and much of the 
disease that afflicts mankind. Both Demo- 


The Socialist Platform 
and Candidates 


cratic and Republican legislators, executives, 
and judicial officers it describes as represent- 
ing the class interests of the capitalists, but 
the Socialist party, on the other hand, as the 
‘* political expression of the economic inter- 
ests of the worker.” ‘The measures it advo- 
cates include the collective ownership and 
democratic management of public utilities 
and * all large-scale industries,” the conserva- 
tion of natural resources, and _ particularly 
‘the appropriation of the annual rental value 


~ of land held for speculation or exploitation ;”’ 


Governmental relief of the unemployed; 
conservation of human life by relief for 
workers—for example, a day and a half of rest 
each week, minimum wage scales, *‘ the co- 
operative organization of penitentiaries for 
the benefit of convicts and their dependents,” 
old age pensions, etc.; a number of speci- 
fied political reforms, including the aboli- 
tion of the Senate and of the veto power of 
the President, the abolition of the power of 
the Supreme Court to declare laws unconsti- 
tutional, the creation of a bureau of health, 
the abolition of all Federal District Courts and 
the United States Circuit Courts of Appeal, 
the election of all judges for short terms, the 
calling of a convention for the revision of the 
Constitution of the United States. Most sig- 
nificant of all, however, was the adoption of two 
measures. One was a provision of the party’s 
constitution expelling from the party any one 
“who opposes political action or advocates 
crime, sabotage, or other methods of violence 
as a weapon of the working class;’’ the 
other was a committee report taking a neutral 
stand on the question of labor organizations, 
pledging support to labor organizations in 
their struggles against oppression, but com- 
mitting the party neither to the trade-union 
form of the Federation of Labor nor to the 
more general form of the Industrial Workers 
of the World. The adoption of these two 
measures means a victory for the more level- 
headed within the party, and for those who 
are opposed to factional divisions on matters 
of secondary importance. In particular, the 
declaration against violence will be welcome 
to Americans without regard to party. 
8 

Again Senator Lorimer 
has been “ vindicated.” 
The committee that  in- 
vestigated the election of Senator Lorimer 
to the Senate has reported that there is no 
evidence ‘“‘ suggesting or charging that William 
Lorimer was personally guilty of any corrupt 
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practices to secure his election, or that he had 
any knowledge of any such corrupt practices, 
or that he authorized any one to employ cor- 
rupt practices in his election ;” and that * his 
election was the logical result of existing politi- 
cal conditions in the State of Illinois.” It 
adds that, since the former decision in Sena- 
tor Lorimer’s favor, there has been no new 
substantial evidence discovered to show cor- 
ruption. ‘The committee takes this occasion 
to say that not a word has been said or a 
thing done which in any wise reflected upon 
Mr. Lorimer—* not an indiscreet remark, 
not a suspicious suggestion, not an improper 
action or an impropriety on his part ;” and 
it gives Mr. Lorimer its certificate in the fol- 
lowing words: “The fact is, the personal 
integrity, the habits and life of Mr. Lorimer 
appear wholly exemplary, and his personal 
character above reproach.” In signing this 
report Senators Dillingham, Gamble, Jones, 
Johnston, and Fletcher have rendered a 
judgment not so much upon Senator Lori- 
mer as upon themselves. No one who has 
read the accounts of what occurred in Illinois 
can for a moment doubt thai, to quote from 
the minority report of this same committee, 
“the record reeks and teems with evidence 
of a general scheme of corruption.” And it 
is even more evident that what the majority 
call ** the existing political conditions in the 
State of Illinois ”’ (that is, existing at the time 
of the Lorimer election) were of the sort that 
can be created only by a corrupt alliance 
between the most sordid elements in business 
and the most sordid elements in_ politics. 
It is not easy to believe that Mr. Lorimer, 
trained in that particular school of politics 
which profits most by such conditions, was 
innocent of any knowledge of what was 
going on. It is even more difficult to believe 
that without the confessed corruption Mr. 
Lorimer could by any possibility have been 
elected. It is almost equally difficult to 
believe that any one believes either the one 
or the other. But, even supposing both 
these things should be admitted as possible, 
the evidence of corruption in the course of 
the election and its preliminaries is so clear 
and indisputable that the beneficiary should 
not be allowed to represent the people in the 
Senate of the United States. The question 
of corruption in elections is not like a ques- 
tion of personal participation in a crime. 
Those Senators who have argued in the 
Senate that a man should not be deprived of 
his seat unless he can be convicted according 
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to legal evidence of participation in corrup- 
tion have a good deal to learn yet befo: 

their consciences are well educated in th 
matter of public morals. Certainly th 

people of Illinois have made it very clear 
that they are more sensitive on such a ques 

tion as this than those Senators who have 
thus far succeeded in keeping Mr. Lorimer in 
the Senate. It has been universally admitted 
that the result of the Republican primarics 
in Illinois was due in part to the disgust of 
the voters with the Lorimer case. ‘This is 
another illustration of the fact that the con- 
science, as well as the judgment, of the people 
can be more safely trusted than the conscience 
or judgment of any class. ; 

2) 

While well-informed persons have 
been congratulating themselves 
upon the notable development 
of our State Department, it has suddenly met 
an attack which seriously threatens its use- 
fulness. A bill has passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and now awaits Senate action, 
which eliminates entirely the reorganized form 
of the State Department, in order to save the 
special appropriation of $100,000 a year 
which is involved; an appropriation of which 
only $70,000 has been at any time used. In 
its determination to show a record of econ- 
omy Congress is willing to sacrifice obvious 
efficiency. One who reads the report of the 
hearing before the House Committee is filled 
with pride at the showing made by the State 
Department, and amazed at the pettiness of 
the line of questions followed. ‘The ostensi- 
ble reason for this attack is that the Burezu 
of Trade Relations in the State Department 
in a measure duplicates the work of the 
Bureau of Manufactures in the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. This latter has 
some representatives abroad. It also issues 
the valuable “ Daily Consular and Trade Re- 
ports’ which are supplied to it by the con- 
suls after editing in the State Department. 
Wherever there is duplication it should, of 
course, be eliminated. Unless diplomatic 
functions are to be given to the representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Manufactures, it is 
essential that we continue to depend upon 
the State Department for the promotion of 
American trade. Behind the men who have 
stood at the head of the State Department 
have been a staff of unnamed experts to 
whom the Nation owes a debt of praise. 
Emperor William of Germany has declared 
that the German Foreign Office should 
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be reorganized on the lines of our State 
Department as it now is. It is notable 
that the reorganization of the Department 
a few years ago, with the establishment of 
a bureau of ‘Trade Relations and a Bureau 
otf Far Eastern Affairs, a Bureau of Near 
fastern Affairs, and a Bureau of Latin-Amer- 
ican Affairs, has been coincident with some 
important diplomatic achievements. The prin- 
ciple of the geographical bureaus is to bring 
men from the sections of the world indicated, 
men who have had long experience in the 
Government service and have expert knowl- 
edge of the problems involved, and to give 
them direct charge of all matters falling within 
their territory. It is a matter of record that 
more than one South American war and revo- 
lution has been averted by the friendly offices 
of our State Department. ‘The Bureau of 
Trade Relations has a notable list of achieve- 
ments to its credit, and to it has fallen the 
delicate task of adjusting the tariff problems 
that have arisen between this and other 
governments. All this would be stopped if 
the niggardly policy now proposed is followed. 
The Senate should restore the appropriation 
which the House wishes to eliminate. 

Public indignation has been 
excited by the proposal of 
the anthracite mine opera- 
tors to increase the retail price of coal—that 
is, to tax the average citizen twenty-five cents 
aton in order that the companies may pay 
wages which they admit are only fair. ‘The 
settlement of the recent dispute between the 
mine-workers and the mine-owners ended 
with the acceptance by the mine-workers of 
the slight concessions made by the mine-own- 
ers. ‘The most important of these conces- 
sions was a nominal increase of ten per cent 
in wages—in reality, an increase of a little 
over five per cent net because of the aboli- 
tion of the sliding scale system. ‘The only 
other concession of consequence was the fix- 
ing of the termination of the new contract at 
four years instead of one year. There was 
great dissatisfaction displayed at the miners’ 
convention, which finally accepted the terms 
as arranged by their committee, and the 
agreement was carried through only after a 
speech by President White of the union, 
which in a surprising way admitted that the 
miners’ union was now weak both in numbers 
and money in the anthracite region simply 
because the men have been treated so well 
under the system of conciliation provided by 
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the Roosevelt Anthracite Strike Commission 
that they have not kept up the fighting force 
of the-union as they formerly did. ‘The pub- 
lic will rejoice that the critical situation be- 
tween miners and owners has been brought 
to a satisfactory end, but it will properly re- 
sent the plan of putting the cost upon the 
consumer. An analysis of the cost of pro- 
duction of coal as shown in the proceedings 
of the United States against the Coal ‘Trust 
indicates in point of fact that an increase of 
twenty-five cents a ton on domestic sizes of 
coal would not only provide for the increase 
in wages to the miners, but would add a hand- 
some amount to the already large profits of 
the mining companies. ‘lhe situation should 
bring out forcibly once more the fallacy of 
the capitalistic theory that every one else 
should be made to pay proper charges except 
the stockholders. Uncomfortable as it might 
be for the holder of mining or railway stock 
to receive smaller profits than he has had in 
the past, he should always remember that 
every stockholder is a partner in business, 
must take business risks, and must be respon- 
sible for the right conduct of the business. 
Safety to the public and to the employees, 
adequate living wages for the workingman, 
and reasonable prices for the consumer are 
prime necessities of every business, and must 
take precedence of large dividends often paid 
on a capitalization which has little relation to 
the actual investment of money involved. 
& 

In spite of the fact that the 
strike at Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, is formally over, 
that wages in the local mills have been raised 
from five to fifteen per cent, and that, as a 
result of the conflict, nearly four hundred 
thousand operatives all over New England are 
now drawing increased pay, the situation in 
the mill town is by no means without serious 
aspects. One of the chief irritants at present 
is the continued imprisonment without bail of 
Joseph Ettor and Arturo Giovanitti, on the 
charge of being accessory before the fact of 
murder. The case of these men involves 
precedents which, if it is decided against the 
defendants, will tend to become a powerful 
weapon in the hands of employers. ‘The 
facts are briefly these: On the evening of 
January 29 Anna _ Lopezzi was shot and 
killed in a small riot incidental to the strike. 
It is not certain who fired the shot. Some 
of the witnesses before the investigating 
magistrate said that Officer Benoit, who was 
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the center of the disturbance, did the shoot- 
ing; others that a man unknown fired at 
Officer Benoit and missed him. ‘The strike 
was then at its height, and the situation was 
so dangerously tense that the authorities took 
advantage of the homicide to arrest Ettor 
and Giovanitti, two leaders of the working- 
men. No one claims that they were any- 
where in the vicinity of the killing. No one 
supposes that they desired the death of the 
victim, who, indeed, was one of the strikers. 
‘They are to be put on trial for life, however, 
charged, as leaders of the strike, with using 
language which incited to riot, the incidental 
result of which was the homicide. The use 
of inciting language has been almost as diffi- 
cult of determination as the identity of the one 
who fired the fatal shot. If Ettor and Giova- 
nitti are condemned, new strength willbe given 
to the view that strike leaders whose words are 
at all capable of interpretation as encouraging 
disturbance can be held for any killing asso- 
ciated with the strike, even if the homicide is 
the result of personal altercation in a crowd. 
Not only the workingmen, but many citizens 
of Lawrence and vicinity not connected with 
either side in the conflict, are concerned at 
the present status of the case and the results 
which may flow from it. Workingmen feel 
also that it is unfair that labor leaders should 
be held responsible by the courts for the 
results of disorder consequent upon a labor 
dispute, while representatives of the other 
party to the dispute are not so held, even 
though they maintained conditions that would 
inevitably lead to protest and disturbance ; and 
because workingmen feel that this is unfair, 
they are confirmed in their belief, whether 
right or not, that the courts are prejudiced. 
No sympathy with the social theories and 
tactics of Ettor and Giovanitti is needed to 
elicit the hope that everything lawfully possi- 
ble will be done to prevent the deepening of 
a resentment already sufficiently dangerous, 
and, as in the case of the forcible prevention of 
the strikers’ children from leaving Lawrence, 
too often justified. ‘That the present situation 
in Lawrence is menacing is indicated by the 
fact that in this mill town alone there are 
over ten thousand bona-tide members of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. 


The local outbreaks of 
Negro insurgents in Cuba 
will, according to present 
appearances, be suppressed rigorously by 
the Cuban Government.. The United States 
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very properly has sent a force of six hundre | 
marines, not for the purpose of occupying 
Cuban territory, but to be held at our nav2! 
station at Guantanamo, where they would |e 
available in case the disturbance assumes 
such proportions that the United Statcs 
should think it necessary to intervene in the 
interest of peace and order, as this countiy 
has the right to do under the final arrange- 
ment through which autonomy was granted 
to Cuba. The incident illustrates the wisdom 
of this reservation of power by the United 
States, and also the wisdom of retaining 
a coaling and naval station on the coast of 
Cuba. Incidentally, also, it illustrates the 
effectiveness of our present naval inspection 
of stores as compared with its ineffectiveness 
during the Spanish War; for the sailing of 
the marines was delayed because the naval 
inspectors condemned and rejected a con- 
signment of over twenty thousand pounds of 
beef after it had been delivered to the ship. 
While the insurrection in Cuba is probably 
not formidable, it illustrates the unsettled and 
unsatisfactory condition of political affairs in 
the island. Although President Gomez is him- 
self believed to have Negro blood, he has 
given very little attention to the insistent de- 
mandsof Negro members of the Liberal party 
for office ; and, apart from their dissatisfaction 
as a race, they are especially affected by Presi- 
dent Gomez’s refusal to give precedence to 
the veterans of the war with Spain in the distri- 
bution of offices and appointments. ‘The 
Negro leaders assert that their race furnished 
eighty-five per cent of the Cuban revolution- 
ary army, and that they have been ignored in 
every way politically. The dissatisfied Radi- 
cal leaders, whether of the colored race or 
not, also join with the Conservatives in 
accusations against Gomez to the effect that 
there have been favoritism and financial cor- 
ruption in the awarding of concessions and 
privileges. The fact also that the veterans, 
as it is alleged, have been slighted, to the 
advantage of their old enemies, the Spanish 
residents in Cuba, has its weight. <A view 
widely held is that President Gomez is a 
man something like Diaz, of Mexico, in his 
earlier days—forceful and able, but unscru- 
pulous as regards means. It will be remem- 
bered that a Presidential election is to be held 
in Cuba next November. The candidates 
have not yet been formally selected, but what 
politicians call here “steam roller ” methods 
are being employed, it is charged, by Gomez 
in the selection of delegates. This, tv», 
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undoubtedly is a strong inciting cause in the 
present disturbance. 
£2) 

Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst 
and Mr. Frederick Pethick 
Lawrence, a London barris- 
ter, and his wife, joint editors of ** Votes for 
Women,”’ were brought to trial in London 
last week on a charge of “unlawfully con- 
spiring and agreeing together to commit 
damage and injury to property,” and of 
having “aided and abetted and procured 
offenses against the Malicious Injuries to 
Property Act.” The injuries to property 
were the breaking of windows; and the 
action was brought in this form because it 
was believed that by securing a conviction 
under this section of the law the responsibil- 
ity of the organization under the direction of 
the defendants could be established and the 
organization held responsible for the damage 
caused by the raiders, which amounted to 
several hundred pounds. Some of the funds 
of the organization were impounded by the 
Court, but it was discovered that the largest 
amount had been drawn by the officers prior 
to the making of the arrests. The trial was 
conducted with great consideration for the 
defendants, who did not attempt to contro- 
vert the evidence of their participation in 
the destruction of the windows, but urged 
that their offenses were political and not 
criminal. Mrs. Pankhurst declared that 
she had not had a fair trial because women 
have no voice in the making of the laws. 
She assailed the motives of the Government 
in bringing the prosecution under the 
criminal section of the code, and protested 
against a trial before a male magistrate 
and jury. ‘The Attorney-General declared 
that the defendants had made no attempt to 
controvert the Government’s testimony, but 
had attempted to project politics into the pro- 
ceedings. Documents of various kinds were 
introduced by the Government to show that 
the breaking of windows was part of a gen- 
eral campaign against ‘the authorities, and the 
attorneys for the Government demanded a 
conviction on the ground that the defendants, 
by their speeches and writings of a “ violent 
and lawless character,” had stirred up the 
excitable rank and file of a lawless army to 
perpetrate organized damage to the extent 
of many thousands of pounds upon the resi- 
dents of London; that the women had gone 
forth, armed with concealed weapons, to 
parade through the streets of London, and, 
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at times and places prearranged, under the 
orders of these leaders, had ruthlessly smashed 
property worth many thousand pounds. ‘The 
defendants were found guilty by the jury, 
who recommended leniency. ‘They were sen- 
tenced to nine months’ imprisonment without 
hard labor. ‘The political effect of the demon- 
stration in which these Suffragettes took part 
has been apparently disastrous to their cause ; 
and under a popular government it is difficult 
to see how the Suffragette campaign can for- 
ward the suffrage movement. In England 
and in the United States any political changes 
can be secured by convincing the electorate ; 
an appeal to the people always lies open and 
can be taken by anybody. This being the 
case, there is absolutely no excuse for the 
endeavor to secure constitutional changes by 
intimidation and violence. ‘The door to the 
privilege of lawmaking cannot be opened by 
lawbreakers. 

The strike of six 
thousand _ labor- 
ers in the gold 
mines of the Lena River Mining Company, 
in eastern Siberia, which began about two 
months ago, has finally culminated in a 
tragedy which is almost as shocking as that 
which followed the attempt of the factory 
operatives in St. Petersburg to lay their 
grievances before the Czar on the famous 
“ Bloody Sunday” of 1905. Owing to the 
remoteness and inaccessibility of the almost 
uninhabited region where the strike occurred, 
it is difficult to get full and trustworthy in- 
formation with regard to the causes of the 
trouble and the responsibility for the blood- 
shed; but the essential facts, so far as 
they are known, may be briefly summarized 
as follows: ‘The Lena River Gold Mining 
Company is an Anglo-Russian corporation, 
seventy per cent of whose stock is said to be 
held in Great Britain. It owns and works 
half a dozen extensive gold placers on tribu- 
taries of the Lena River, in the vicinity of 
Kirensk, and employs a force of sixty- 
three hundred laborers. As there are no 
villages or settlements in the mining area, the 
laborers are housed and fed in barracks 
erected and owned by the corporation. Their 
wages range from sixty cents to one dollar 
per day, with two rest days per month, and 
when sick or disabled they are cared for in 
the company’s hospitals. On the 13th of 
March six thousand of these laborers de- 
clared a strike. The grievances of which 
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they complained were bad food, bad sanitary 
conditions, harsh treatment, and inadequate 
pay for night work and work that involved 
standing all day in icy water. As the miners 
were scattered over a large area, in half a 
dozen widely separated placers, and as they 
found it difficult to conduct a general strike 
without unity of direction, they finally elected 
a strike committee and inirusted to it the 
management of the strike and the negotia- 
tions with the company’s officials. Under 
existing Russian law a strike for the better- 
ment of economic conditions is not a penal 
offense ; but a society or organization formed 
for the purpose of creating or encouraging a 
strike is punishable. ‘The Siberian authori- 
ties decided to treat the committee formed to 
manage the strike as a criminal society organ- 
ized to encourage it, and on the night of 
April 16, when the strike had proceeded in 
a peaceful and orderly manner for more than 
a month, they suddenly arrested ten mem- 
bers of the strike committee—all that could 
be found—and threw them into prison. On 
the following day several thousand miners 
marched to the Nadezhdinski placer, where 
the company had its central office, for the 
purpose of demanding the release of their 
imprisoned representatives. ‘They were in- 


tercepted by a company of soldiers, under 
command of Captain ‘Treshchenko, and were 


ordered to halt. ‘They assert, in a telegram 
to Representative Milyukov, of the ‘Third 
Iuma, that they did halt, and that many of 
them took their pipes and tobacco bags from 
their pockets with the intention of smoking 
while they waited. Be this as it may, the 
soldiers opened fire on the strikers at a dis- 
tance of one hundred and sixty yards. After 
the first volley, the miners threw themselves 
on the ground; but as soon as they rose to 
their feet the soldiers fired three more vol- 
leys, killing one hundred and sixty-three men 
outright and wounding about two hundred 
and thirty. When the news of this tragedy 
reached European Russia, it created intense 
excitement. ‘Twenty-five thousand factory 
operatives in St. Petersburg, and tens of thou- 
sands in other cities and towns, declared a one- 
day strike as an expression of indignation and 
grief ; street demonstrations in many places 
necessitated the calling out of troops to main- 
tain order; and every political party in the 
Duma, with the exception of the Extreme 
Right, proposed an _ interpellation, calling 
upon the Government for an explanation of 
the killing and wounding of more than four 
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hundred unarmed men. On the 24th 
April Mr. Makarof, Minister of the Interi: 
replied to the interpellations, and in a ver 
uncompromising and defiant speech defend. 
the action of the Siberian authorities and do- 
clared (amid cries of ** Shame !’’ and * Blo: 
drinker!” from the Left benches) th 
‘‘when men, under the influence of wicke« 
agitators, throw themselves against trooys, 
there is nothing for the troops to do bu 
open fire. It always has been so, and it 
always will be so.” Nothing in recent years 
has seemed to arouse public feeling in Russia 
more than this tragedy in the remote wilder- 
ness of eastern Siberia, and it can hardly jail 
to strengthen the Liberal parties in the im- 
pending election for members of the Fourth 
Duma. 

2) 
While the business of the 
country and its philanthro- 
pies have attained a high 
degree of organization and of the co-operation 
which comes through organization, the arts 
have remained largely without the machinery 
for united action. ‘The older associations in 
the different departments of art contented 
themselves with such work as they found at 
hand in their own fields. Of late years, how- 
ever, the opportunity of art and the need of 
it have found recognition by artists ; and the 
attempt has been made, with considerable 
success, to organize the art life of the coun- 
try and to give its growing art interests 
National expression. Among these organiza- 
tions the American Federation of Arts is one 
of the most promising. Its interests and 
scope are National, and the attendance at its 
recent sessions in Washington indicates a 
growing public interest in its work and closer 
co-operation among the chapters. The time 
of the meeting was largely given to reports 
of committees on painting, landscape, gov- 
ernment art, civic theaters, the teaching of 
the history of art, art in the public schools, 
exhibitions, and publication—a series of titles 
which indicate the breadth of view of the artists 
who are shaping the work of the Federation, 
and significant of the multiplying instrumen- 
talities for art culture in America. The Fed- 
eration has now one hundred and thirty 
chapters, with a membership of fifty thousand. 
During the past year it has sent out thirteen 
exhibitions of oil paintings, water-colors, orig- 
inal work by American illustrators, engravings, 
and objects of arts and crafts, and these have 
been seen in forty-three different cities. 
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verywhere the attendance has been large, 
id the value of the exhibitions for educa- 
‘onal purposes increasingly recognized. The 
exhibitions have not only awakened new 
interest in and defined the standards of art 
work in localities which have hitherto been 
indifferent, but have fostered the establish- 
ment of art societies and the making of 
permanent collections. Among its other 
activities, the Federation is a bureau of 
information on tke fine arts, and is making 
itself a kind of clearing-house for art organi- 
zations throughout the country. The vital 
relations with the needs of the people which 
it represents are brought out by such 
subjects as City Planning, presented by 
Mr. Cass Gilbert ; Civic Art in the Country, 
by Mr. Richard B. Watrous: and the Hous- 
ing Problem, by Mr. Edward T. Hartman. 
There was also a very interesting discussion 
of better methods of public service on the 
part of art museums. At a memorial meet- 
ing the work of Mr. Francis David Millet, 
one of the group of heroes who went down 
on the Titanic, was commemorated by ad- 
dresses from Senator Root, Senator Lodge, 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, and by the 
Secretary of the Federation, Mr. Charles D. 
Walcott. Mr. Millet’s public spirit, his many- 
sided activities, the vitality of his work, and 
his interest and helpfulness in the establish- 
ment of the National Gallery of Art were 
emphasized. The addresses will be published, 
with a letter from Mr. Howells, in a memorial 
volume. 
Fc) 
— The Outlook commented 
Social Conditions /@St week on the striking 
declaration of the Bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church concern- 
ing the relations of the Church to social con- 
ditions. Further evidence of the awakening 
of religious people to their social responsibil- 
ity was furnished at the sessions of the Epis- 
copal Diocesan Convention in Newark, New 
Jersey, last week. A Social Service Com- 
mission, previously appointed, made a report 
of the various methods of work which they 
had used which ought to be very suggestive to 
similar bodies everywhere. ‘The Commission 
first examined the condition of child labor in 
the State, and found that the laws had been 
brought up to a good standard and that 
they were fairly well enforced. Then they 
took the question of the safety of working 
people from fire, and discovered that the 
State Legislature last year had passed laws 


which were declared by competent authori- 
ties to be among the best in the country. 
The hours of women’s work in factories and 
stores came next in order; and the Commis- 
sion discovered that, while the State once 
had a good law on this subject, a repealing 
act passed some years ago had introduced 
great confusion of opinion and the authorities 
were no longer treating the law as operative. 
The Commission gathered convincing evi- 
dence of the need of restriction of the work- 
ing hours of women, not only for the women 
themselves, but for the coming generation. 
In endeavoring to secure legislation on 
this subject, they furnished this evidence 
to members of the Legislature. The Con- 
sumers’ League of the State. with several 
other organizations, had prepared a bill, and 
this bill the Commission decided to support. 
It was passed, and the time of women’s work 
in factories, stores, laundries, and bakeries 
in the State of New Jersey is now limited to 
not more than ten hours in any day, or sixty 
hours in any week. This time is too long; 
but it is a step in advance. The effect of the 
law is weakened by exceptions to retail stores 
in the weeks before Christmas, and to can- 
neries at the height of their busy season. 
These activities, among many, suggest the 
line of practical and effective work which can 
be prosecuted by commissions of this sort 
appointed by the different churches, and they 
indicate the ways in which individual churches 
can deal directly with social conditions. ‘The 
Commission has also arranged a programme 
for an interdenominational conference on 
* The Church and Social Service,” to be held 
in Newark, New Jersey, on June 5 and 6, at 
which Bishop Lines will preside, while various 
aspects of the relation of the Church to in- 
dustrial and social conditions will be discussed 
by ministers of the Episcopal, Methodist, 
Baptist, Congregationalist, Reformed, and 
Lutheran Churches. 

52) 


In his annual address to the 
The Duty of . , se : ‘ 
the Churches ©0nvention Bishop Lines said 

many things which com- 
manded the closest attention of his listeners, 
and sounded, as he always does, that note of 
leadership which belongs to the pulpit, but 
which is silent in so many pulpits. He warned 
his hearers against the indiscriminate attacks 
now being made on Socialism, and the confu- 
sion of ideas which prevails in regard to it: 


A good many people are joining in the cry 
against Socialism who know very little about it. 
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No such movement can have gained its strength 
and hold upon many people without expressin 
some need and some truth which right-mindec 
men are bound to recognize. It is a means 
which a great many people in the harder 
places of life are using in their contention 
against privilege, and the wise course is for 
those who bear the Christian name to try to 
understand the movement, and to get into as 
friendly a relation as possible with those who are 
finding in Socialism their religion. ... 

There are great abuses from which the weak- 
est suffer most in our communities, and the 
Church is unfaithful to her trust if she does not 
cry out against them and demand that the con- 
ditions of life be made better. If men and 
women in our churches feel not the ills which 
come through tenement-houses, child labor, long 
working hours, dangerous trades, multiplication 
of saloons, unclean streets, false weights, loan 
sharks, corrupt officials, and if they object to 
hearing those who preach in Christ’s name refer 
to these things, let them give up their ease and 
correct the abuses, and make it no longer neces- 
sary to present these subjects in the pulpit. 


| 


Recently a new method of 
attacking a deadly disease 
has been instituted—a 
method that gives promise of being widely 
copied. This is to be found at the Tubercu- 
losis Preventorium for Children, at Farming- 
dale, New Jersey, conducted to save as many 


Prevention 
Better than Cure 


as possible of the New York City children 


threatened with the white plague. Every 
year in New York City 28,000 fresh victims 
are laid hold upon by tuberculosis. Author- 
ities assure us that so long as people are 
compelled, for various economic reasons, to 
live in congested conditions, without proper 
sanitation, without sufficient space or light or 
air—and nine families out of ten in New 
York City are endangered in some degree by 
these deprivations—so long as these condi- 
ditions exist, the white plague will spread 
so rapidly, so inexorably, that human agencies 
for curing it cannot keep pace with the spread 
of the disease. And the worst aspect of 
these conditions is that children born and 
reared amdng them have little chance to 
develop into normally healthy men and 
women. It is an established fact that tuber- 
culosis is not inherited ; it is spread by infec- 
tion. Dr. Abraham Jacobi, one of New 
York’s oldest and best-known physicians, 
says: ‘“ Human babies are practically never 
born with tuberculosis. In all my long life I 
have known only one baby who had it at 
birth.” And yet, according to the Board of 
Health, there are 40,000 children living in ten- 
ements in New York City alone who stand 
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in danger of contracting this terrible disease 
In all the United States there are hundred: 
of thousands of children who are threatened 
by this same danger. The Preventorium i. 
the first and only institution of its kind in thi 
country whose purpose is to attack the prob 
lem of these children. Its aim, as its nam 
indicates, is Prevention rather than cure. [i 

method of procedure is to attack the problem 
at two points: first, the child ; second, th 
home. By removing children between fou 

and fourteen years of age from infected 
homes, and giving them the chance to live in 
the open air, eat wholesome food and plent, 
of it, the Preventorium seeks to build up th 

children’s bodies so that they may resist th 
development of tuberculosis. The Prevento- 
rium owns, through a private gift, 170 acres 
of farm. land in the pine belt seven miles 
north of Lakewood. Its accommodations 
consist of camps and cottages practically witli- 
out walls. The children live out in the 
open twenty-four hours a day. They are 
reached through the “City Tuberculosis 
Clinics ” which are scattered throughout the 
congested districts in Greater New York. 
After the children have been examined by 
the Association of Tuberculosis Clinics and 
are approved by the Department of Chari- 
ties, they are taken by nurses to the Preven- 
torium, where they remain from two to six 
months, all the time being under careful 
medical observation. While the child is at 
the Preventorium efforts are made through 
the visiting nurses to improve as much as 
possible the home conditions of the child. 
‘The parents are instructed as to disinfection, 
burning of sputum, the necessity of open 
windows and clean floors. After the children 
are returned to their homes they are carefull; 
watched by a special Board of Health nurse 
for several years. Until very recently the 
Preventorium has been able to accommodate 
only forty-four children at a time. In the 
two years of its existence it has taken care oi 
367 children—all of whom are to-day, as tar 
as records show, in normal health, and are free 
from danger of succumbing to tubercular 
germs. ‘There have been added lately four 
new open-air cottages, which have increased 
its capacity to 172 beds. ‘That means, allow- 
ing an average stay of three months per chifl, 
that the Preventorium will be able to look 
after from six to seven hundred children 
annually. Seven hundred out of forty thou- 
sand children may not seem much. [ut 
when it is remembered that these seven hun- 
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dred come from almost as many homes, and 
ihat all these homes are changed for the 
better, and that all members of the families 
are affected by the improvement, then it is 
seen that thousands are benefited, and that 
the work is indeed worth while. 


SIFTING THE IMMIGRANTS 


The Dillingham Bill, which is before 
(Congress, provides for an illiteracy test for 
immigrants. 

The first impression is favorable to such 
an enactment. ‘The argument for it is very 
simple. Ignorant citizens are a peril to the 
Commonwealth. If we can exclude ignorant 
citizens, we shall do something to lessen the 
peril to the Commonwealth from immigra- 
tion. The only practicable way to exclude 
ignorant citizens is to require of immigrants 
ability to read and write. 

in fact, however, it is not every kind of 
education that serves as a safeguard. If 
ignorance is dangerous, it is also true that a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing. It is 
by no means certain that the ignorant immi- 
grant is as dangerous as the immigrant 
equipped with a little knowledge of the 
wrong kind. Education may be a help to 
true Americanism, and it may be a hindrance. 
The Russian Jew has learned to hate Chris- 
tianity and the Christians. An East Side 
Jewish mother, ministered to by a Christian 
nurse sent to her by a Christian settlement, 
when she discovered the character of the 
ministry, expressed astonishment. ‘I did 
not know,” she said, “ that Christians could 
be kind.” A Polish or an Italian Anarchist, 
educated to believe that government is 
oppression, and to hate it whatever form it 
takes, must get rid of his education in order 
to become a patriotic citizen. The immi- 
grant who asked on the eve of an election 
which party was for the Government, be- 
cause he wished to vote against the Govern- 
ment, needed to get rid of his education. In 
fact, the tribe of criminal Anarchists and of 
impracticable idealists is recruited, not chiefly 
from the illiterate classes, but from those 
who have learned to read a little, but have 
not yet learned to think. 

\ large proportion of our population comes 
tous without any education. ‘They are those 
who come to us through the cradle. We do 
not fear their coming. We can provide in 
our homes and in our schools for the educa- 
tion of all the children born in America. No 


one wishes to limit their number. If all the 
immigrants from abroad could be landed on 
our shores as little children, and could be 
adopted into American families and sent to 
American schools, we could also welcome 
them. So far as there is any peril in the 
immigrant population, it is due to the preju- 
dices which they bring with them ; and these 
prejudices are quite as much the result of 
bad education as of no education. 

What qualities do we want in our immi- 
grants to make them a welcome addition to 
our population? Without undertaking to 
give a comprehensive answer to this question, 
there are certainly four qualities which are 
needed : 

Good physical health. 

The economic virtues, such as temperance, 
honesty, and thrift. 

A desire to become Americans, and the 
purpose to remain in America. 

Capacity to become assimilated with the 
American population. 

And the classes which we desire to exclude 
from America are also four: 

Physical, mental, and moral degenerates. 

Idlers, agitators, and cranks. We can 
breed all of these we want without help from 
the Old World. 

Transients who come here to earn a little 
money, to live as near the edge of poverty as 
possible, to be while in this country Hun- 
garians, Italians, Poles, and the like, and to 
return to their homes as soon as they have 
accumulated a meager competence. 

‘Those whose race peculiarities are such as 
make intermarriage with the American people 
and assimilation into the American Nation 
undesirable, if not impossible. 

What the Nation wants of Congress is such 
legislation as will sift our immigration on the 
lines indicated above. 

No simple provision, such as a perfunctory 
test of reading and writing, or a certain 
amount of money in hand, or the demand of 
a larger head tax, will suffice to solve our 
immigrant problem. We must either be will- 
ing to organize an effective and competent 
method of selecting the immigrants we want, 
or we must continue to take them as they 
come and do the best we can with them when 
they are here. We repeat what we have 
heretofore said: ** The main inspection of the 
incoming immigration should be transferred 
from the American port of disembarkation 
to the European port of embarkation.”’ It 
would be possible, and it is desirable, to re- 
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establish in a modified form the passport 
system, to put at all the European ports 
from which immigrants come in consider- 
able numbers a competent and well-paid 
inspector or corps of inspectors, who could 
ascertain something respecting the physical, 
mental, and moral qualifications of the emi- 
grant, and the purpose with which he is 
coming to America, and who could grant 
him a passport which would furnish a /Arzma 
facie justification for his reception into this 
country, subject to further examination in 
special cases and for special reasons. ‘The 
objections to this plan are two: ‘First, it 
would be expensive. The reply to this is, It 
would not cost the country as much as the 
reception into the country of an undesirable 
class of immigrants. Second, some of the 
foreign countries would refuse to give their 
consent to the establishment of such inspect- 
ors within their ports. ‘The answer to this is, 
America would then refuse to receive immi- 
grants from those ports, because they did 
not bring with them the required passports. 

But still more important than any sifting 
out of incoming -immigrants is proper treat- 
ment of them when they arrive and after they 
are domiciled here. On this subject also we 
repeat what we have heretofore said: * The 
fundamental remedy for the discontented and 
revolutionary element in the population of 
this country is the improvement of all social 
and labor conditions under which the new- 
comers are often allowed, nerhaps we should 
say compelled, to live.”’ It is important to 
exclude undesirable immigrants, but it is still 
more important so to treat the immigrants 
when they are here that they will become 
desirable. 


32 


LETTERS TO UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 


No; I do not believe that there are three 
Gods. ‘There is only one God. And they who 
imagine, as some seem to do, that the doc- 
trine that there are three persons in one God 
means, or is thought to mean, that there 
are three distinct divine individualities or 
personalities, totally misunderstand the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. I do not propose to 
try to tell you in this letter what is the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. I propose only to try 
to tell you how I think of the Father, tne 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

A friend of mine who knows much more 
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about church theology than I do tells me that 
I am not an Orthodox Trinitarian, but a 
Modalistic Monarchian. I am quite indiffer- 
ent to the labels which are given to me, and |! 
make no attempt. to label myself. 

There are three ways, and only three, in 
which any person can manifest himself to othe 
persons: by his works, by the story of his life 
and by his personal companionship. I as! 
a musical acquaintance of mine, ** Do yoi 
know Elgar?” ‘Oh, yes,” he says; “ ver 
well. I rank him as the first of living 
English composers.” ‘ Tell me about him,’ 
I say. “Is he a Protestant or a Roma 
Catholic ?”? ‘* Oh, I know nothing about that.’ 
he answers; “I know him only as a musi- 
cian.” ‘“ Have you ever seen him ?” “ Never.’ 
He knows Sir Edward Elgar by his musica! 
compositions. 

Stirred by my inquiry, he goes to a musica! 
library, takes down from the shelves a cyclo- 
pedia or a book of biography, and learns 
about the life of Sir Edward Elgar—that he 
is a Roman Catholic; that he began his career 
as an organist in a Roman Catholic church ; 
that he later became conductor of an instru- 
mental society ; that his later work has been 
that of a composer. Now he has a new 
acquaintance with Elgar, an acquaintance 
which throws light also on Elgar’s music. 

Later he goes abroad. He gets a letter of 
introduction, presents it, is received at Elgar’s 
house as his guest. The two are congenial. 
and he becomes Elgar’s intimate friend. 
Now he has obtained a third and still bette: 
acquaintance. 

But neither of these methods of acquaint- 
ance alone is sufficient. If the maid in 
Elgar’s house knows nothing and cares noth- 
ing for music, she does not know Elgar. li 
the writer of Elgar’s biography has never 
seen him, he does not know Elgar. If the 
performer of his works has neither read the 
story of his life nor made his acquaintance, 
he does not know Elgar. ‘Toa real acquaint 
ance with Elgar a knowledge of his music 
acquaintance with his life, and personal com 
panionship are essential. 

I believe there is one God, the Father ot 
all the living ; that he is not an unknown and 
an unknowable God; that he has taken these 
three methods to make us, his children, 
acquainted with him. 

_ We can see the evidence of his wisdom and 
his power in the works of nature. We can 
know with Herbert Spencer that we are ever 
in the presence of the Infinite and the Eter- 
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nal Energy from which all things proceed. 
\Ve can trace his influence in the progress of 
history. We can see that history is an evo- 
jution from an unknown starting-point to an 
unknown consummation, and that in this 
progress there is a steady development toward 
the higher intellectual and moral life of 
humanity ; that, in Matthew Arnold’s phrase, 
‘there is a power not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness.’’ ‘The Father makes him- 
sclf known to us through his works. 

He also makes himself known to us 
through the Incarnation; that is, through 
his dwelling in a human life. When I say 
that I believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
I mean what John meant when he said, 
“The Word became flesh ;” that is, God, 
who was always a speaking God, manifesting 
himself to men through his works, entered 
into the man Christ Jesus, and in him mani- 
fests what Henry van Dyke has well called 
“the human life of God.” I mean what 
Paul meant when he said, ‘‘God was mani- 
fest in the flesh ;”’ that is, Jesus Christ was 
the supremest manifestation of God possible 
in a single human life. I mean that he 
showed forth in that life the Spirit Eternal, 
so that we may know that what Jesus Christ 
was in his human relationships in that brief 
life the Father is in his relationship to all his 
children in all time. 

He also makes himself known most inti- 
mately by the companionship of his Spirit 
with our spirits. 

Jesus Christ declares of himself, ‘‘ 1 am 
the door.” We do not simply look at the 
door; we push it open and go in. Jesus 
Christ is the one through whom we come 
into fellowship with the Father, into a com- 
panionship with God analogous to that which 
Jesus had with God. He becomes to us the 
Great Companion. He is our Friend, to 
whom we can go with our joys and sorrows, 
our temptations and our sins, our struggles, 
our victories, and our defeats, sure of his 
friendship and his aid, whatever our past 
experience or our present need may be. 

I do not say that this is all that the Trinity 
means. I do not think it ‘is an adequate 
definition of the Trinity as it is interpreted 
by the theological books, but it is what the 
Trinity means to me. It is a Trinity in 
experience. It is acquaintance with God 
through his works, through his human life, 
and through his personal companionship. 
It is the faith that he is in the budding trees 
and the blossoming flowers this June morn- 
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ing as truly as he was in that day when he 
said, ‘‘ Let the earth put forth grass, herbs 
yielding seed, and fruit trees bearing fruit 
after their kind ;” the faith that he is in 
American history, guiding it to its predeter- 
mined end, as truly as he ever was in the 
history of Israel ; the faith that he was and 
is in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self by making himself known to the world 
and imparting his life to the world; the faith 
that he dwells with and in his children, 
“never so far as even to be near ;”’ the faith 
that we may offer Paul’s praver with the 
assured hope of an answer, * That ye may 
be filled with all the fullness of God ;” the 
faith that Christ’s prayer for his followers 
will be fulfilled and is being fulfilled: ‘ ‘That 
they may all be one; even as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee; that they also may 
be in us.” 





LYMAN Apporr. 


THE SOCIAL EVIL 


Two weeks ago we called the attention of 
our readers to the dangers of that “ ancient 
evil”? upon which Miss Jane Addams has, in 
her recent book, directed the light of “a new 
conscience.”” ‘There is need of keeping that 
light directed upon so dark a menace. 

The social evil, like all evils, arises from 
the fact that what nature made to be in 
right relation good becomes in wrong rela- 
tion, or isolation, bad. 

Every normal person has three strong 
instincts : the instinct for comfort, that seeks 
physical well- being and freedom from care and 
worry ; the instinct for adventure, that seeks 
risks to run and foes to fight ; and the instinct 
of love, that seeks the society and sympa- 
thy of others, especially those of the oppo- 
site sex, and the joys of family and home. 
These instincts are so normal that a man 
who lacks any one of them is only two- 
thirds of a man; a man who lacks any two 
of them is only one-third of a man; and a 
man who lacks all of them is no man at all. 

Furthermore, in order to maintain them- 
selves against war, famine, and pestilence, our 
ancestors had to have these instincts, and 
heredity has handed them on to us, in 
what, in our sheltered days of peace, plenty, 
and sanitation, seems an exaggerated and 
over-weighted intensity. ‘That is the price 
nature paid for our existence. Had these 


instincts been weaker in those from whom 
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we have inherited them, we should not have 
been born. 

Yet modern civilized life, especially in 
cities, for the majority of young men and 
women tends to postpone, thwart, and re- 
press these perfectly normal and altogether 
noble instincts. Meal-tickets and a hall bed- 
room at the end of a hard day’s work in a 
city full of strangers are not exactly what we 
call comfort. ‘The drudgery of machine- 
tending and the monotony of routine work 
give little scope for adventure; and low 
wages and high cost of living deprive muiti- 
tudes of young men and women of the op- 
portunity to meet each other on terms of 
mutual respect and helpfulness in wholesome 
sharing of each other’s interests and aims, 
and postpone or prevent marriage and family 
life. 

‘lo the young person full of these eager 
instincts denied normal expression the city 
offers certain abnormal substitutes, consist- 
ing in each case of a sensation apart from its 
normal function in the whole which it was 
meant to serve. If we take up these in- 
stincts in order, we shall see in each case 
how evil enters through a door that nature 
threw open for good. 

Instead of getting comfort, the sense 
that all is well with us, the banishing of 
loneliness and weariness and worry, by talk 
and laughter with congenial companions, by 
song and dance, by the novel or the play or 
the religious service, one may get a sensation 
something like the exhilaration which these 
zsthetic and social activities give by simply 
taking alcohol or morphine or cocaine. 

‘Terrible is Nature’s retaliation on this 
attempt to cheat her. ‘The wreck of the 
nervous system, the crazing of the mind, the 
extirpation of the will, the obliteration of 
conscience, are the swift, sure penalties ; re- 
ducing the man to a brute, the woman to a 
beast ; making the one the reckless agent, 
the other the pliant instrument, of all the 
vices that infest society. 

Gambling likewise isolates the risk and 
excitement that are found as an element in all 
legitimate enterprise; and by artificial de- 
vices provides for the constant recurrence of 
that excitement apart from any useful work 
or worthy undertaking. Nature retaliates by 
taking from the man who tries to cheat her 
the inclination and the power of steady in- 
dustry ; the true sense of social value; and 
makes of him a burden to his family, an 
irritable and worthless parasite upon the 
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industrial order. _ Here again the attempt t 
get sensation apart from function destroy 
the faculties on which function depends. 

The attempt to isolate the sensuous ele 
ment in love from the social affections an 
family responsibilities it was meant to say 
port and serve likewise provokes Nature’ 
righteous wrath. Like the flaming sword 
which turned every way at the east of th 
Garden of Eden, Nature has appointed tw 
horrible and highly contagious diseases t 
punish this perversity. 

Whoever patronizes prostitution exposc 
himself, and, if then or later he has one, his 
wife, to the serious risk of these terrible 
diseases, which may carry permanent sterilit 
severe surgery, lifelong invalidism, to guilt; 
man and innocent wife alike ; and, if sterilit; 
does not intervene, hand on to children in- 
paired vitality and chronic disability. 

Nor are these physical penalties, severe as 
they are, the worst punishment of this of- 
fense. ‘The isolation of the sensuous element 
from the domestic and social affections so 
perverts a man’s mind and hardens his heart 
as to make the highest family life impossible : 
and thus becomes the prolific source of do- 
mestic misery and divorce. 

Nor yet is this the worst. A man has a 
sort of right to destroy his own health and 
happiness ; and, if he is mean enough to do 
it, the law gives him the power to wreck 
the health and happiness of his wife and 
children. The worst feature of it all is the 
one least regarded—the wretchedness and 
ruin of the whole class of women whom he 
inakes the instruments of his pleasures. ‘To 
his wife and children on whom he has brought 
disease the man can always offer the miser- 
able childish excuse, “I didn’t mean to do 
it ;’’ to which, of course, the answer is, * lf 
you had been a strong and chivalrous man, 
you would have meant not to.”’ 

Toward the mistress, or the prostitute, 
whom he consigns to shame and degradation, 
the man has not even this childish excuse to 
offer. He deliberately wills for one woman, 
and the class of women to which she belongs, 
the degradation, disease, and.shame which 
those illicit relationsinvolve. And the fact that, 
as a resultof poverty or misfortune or betrayal, 
or even their own perversity, the women give 
their consent, and take pay, no more relieves 
or extenuates the cruel, brutal, murderous 
nature of his act than a man’s consent to let 
you put out his eyes, or cut off his ears, or 
kill him in consideration of the payment of a 
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murdering him. 

Every man who has a particle of chivalry in 
his soul will protect woman against her own 
weakness, whether that weakness be physical, 
economic, or moral. Prostitution is a man’s 
vice. The creation of the demand is worse 
than the furnishing the supply. On man, 
not woman, therefore, should be made to 
rest the chief burden of odium and shame 
that attaches to this cruel, murderous insti- 
tution. 

Much has been said of the single standard 
for men and women. What shall that single 
standard be? Surely not the loose standard 
hitherto applied to men; for that has failed 
to read into their act its deadly consequences, 
and brand it as the wanton brutality it is. 
Nor yet the merciless standard hitherto ap- 
plied to women. For that fails to discrimi- 
nate between the few women who go down 
through their own perversity and the many 
who are thrust down by impossible homes, 
poverty, seduction, betrayal, or violence. 
Worse still, it fails to discriminate between 
those who are content to remain fallen and 
those who strive to rise. 

However necessary our extreme severity 
toward fallen women may have been in the 
hard-hearted past, the time has come to take 
some measure of that severity off from those 
women whose fall is more their misfortune 
than their fault, and put it on to the men 
whose brutal selfishness drags and keeps them 
down. : 

‘That chastity for men under modern city 
conditions is hard has been admitted. But 
when was ever the noble not hard ; or the base 
not cheap and easy? Because it is cheap and 
easy is no excuse for conduct that tends to 
consign a whole class of women to a slavery 
of shame and a death of dishonor. 

The new single standard, at the same time, 
will show mercy to both women and men 
who turn from an immoral life. and will brand 
as brutes unfit for decent society both men 
and women who are so mean and cruel as 
deliberately to purchase either their pleasure 
or their living at the price of others’ degra- 
dation. 

Mere exhortation and denunciation, how- 
ever, will not solve this problem. For we 
deal not merely with natural desires thwarted 
and intensified by city conditions; we must 
fight venders of morphine and_ cocaine, 
proprietors of gambling-houses, keepers of 
brothels, distributers of corrupting pictures 
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and books, and the unspeakable “ cadets ”’ 
who live on the proceeds of the shame of the 
poor girls they betray—dastardly foes of so- 
ciety, enemies of the human race. 

Vice is to some extent a private affair ; 
but solicitation and incitement to vice for 
gain becomes public crime. In a democracy 
the avoidable disaster of any is the shared 
guilt of all. So long as these crimes exist, 
each one of us has a share of responsibility 
for them ; and to discharge this responsibility 
we must be, in person or by our representa- 
tives, on the spot when the slave of habit or 
the defenseless girl is assailed. 

All honor to the brave and devoted men 
who make this duty of us all their special 
task. 

Successful combat with the social evil must 
include at least five distinct features: the 
educational, the social, the economic, the 
moral, and the protective. Not until all these 
are brought to bear in co-operation will the 
social evil be under effective social control. 

First. the educational. At some time be- 
tween the ages of eight and twelve one of 
the parents should instruct each boy and girl 
in the essential facts and laws of reproduction 
in such wise as to induce reverent thought 
and feeling for them. Since many parents 
through ignorance or cowardice will shirk 
this their prime duty, some instruction by 
men to boys and by women to girls should 
be given in grammar and high schools as part 
of the course in physiology and hygiene. 

Second, the social. Parents and teachers, 
church and settlement workers, and social 
leaders should provide under wholesome 
auspices for the association of boys and girls, 
young men and young women, in common 
interests and diversions ; not merely in pairs 
but in groups, so that each boy will know 
several girls, and each girl will have several 
boy friends, and each will treat the other with 
chivalry and courtesy. In all our thoughts 
and plans we must treat the interest of the 
sexes in each other not as a menace or a 
thing merely physical, after the manner of the 
lightning-rod man; but as the mightiest po- 
tency for spiritual uplift, after the manner of 
the electrical engineer ; seeking not its sup- 
pression, but its direction into the service of 
ennobled character, refined society, and the 
happy home, where the best that each has 
to give is utilized for the common profit and 
enjoyment. 

‘Third, the economic. Employersof women 
and girls in stores and factories must pay a 
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living wage and enforce on ail employees 
decency of speech and conduct. 

Fourth, the moral. ‘The cruel and brutal 
consequences to others of immorality must so 
be read into immoral conduct that a man 
who is guilty of it will consider himself, and 
be considered by other men, the cruel brute 
he is. 

Fifth, the protective. We must station 
and support sentinels at exposed points to 
protect the poor and the weak against the 
ravages of mercenary men and abandoned 
women who are base enough to seek their 
miserable living by the ruin of the bodies and 
souls of their fellows. 

The one great objection to effective treat- 
ment of the social evil is the fact that the 
subject is so entwined with the nerve and 
brain centers that any discussion or presenta- 
tion of it tends to arouse to premature or 
prurient activity those very tendencies the 
isolated consciousness of which it is our 
object to avoid. ‘This is a real and serious 
objection, and if the choice were between 
innocent unconsciousness and this risk we 
should all hesitate to take the risk. 

Unfortunately, the choice for nineteen out 
of every twenty persons is not between the 
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risks of consciousness and the innocence < 

unconsciousness ; it is between consciousnes 
hallowed by pure parental confidence, enligh 

ened by frank school instruction, ennoble« 
by wholesome social life, supported by dece: 

conditions of employment, fortified by hig 

moral sentiments, and protected by watchf 

public agencies, on the one hand, and, on th: 
other, a consciousness made morbid by unsat 
isfied curiosity, perverted by evil suggestio: 

depraved by low association, exploited | 

quackery, degraded by vulgarity, and thi 

prepared to fall an easy prey to the mercena: 

monsters against whose wiles and lures it 1s 
left exposed and unprotected. Between 
these, which for the vast majority are the 
only practical alternatives, modern socic!y 
and all its members who care intensely fo: 
the social good will choose, with all its inci 
dental risks and arduous responsibilities, the 
policy of reverent confidence, plain instruc- 
tion, social utilization of the enormous poten- 
cies for good which each sex has to contribute 
to the other, a single standard at once mer- 
ciful and just for both men and women, 
and vigilant public protection against the 
meanly mercenary and the deliberately. per- 
verse. 


THE RANK AND FILE 


EDITORIAL 


HIS campaign has been a fight by 

the rank and file against the bosses. 

It is we Progressives who are the 
real Republicans, because it is we who are 
standing along with the rank and file. ‘The 
popular primaries have shown that the Re- 
publican voters do not want any one else to 
govern them; they want to govern them- 
selves. 

The party is not made up of the bosses 
or the party workers alone ; it is made up of 
all the voters of the party. 

Every party has to have its leaders. The 
true party leader is the man who tries to lead 
and not drive the voters, and to put into effect 
their deliberate judgment. He has the right 
and the duty to go before the voters and try 
to persuade them, but he has no right, by 
trickery or violence, to try to impose his own 
will upon them against theirs. ‘The man who 
tries to impose his will upon the voters, who 
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tries to do things against the will of the voters, 
is not a leader—he is a boss. 

In this campaign we have shown that 
wherever the people have a chance to ex 
press themselves they have no use for bosses 
Eleven States, including Ohio, have allowed 
the voters of the party to express their wishes 
Out of three hundred and twenty-four dele 
gates elected at these primaries, the most that 
Mr. Taft could secure with the help of part; 
organization and patronage, and with the 
bosses on his side, amounts only to forty- 
eight. The only States where Mr. Taft has 
secured his real victories are the States where 
the party is in the control, not of the people, 
but of the bosses. ‘That shows clearly on 
which side in this issue Mr. Taft stands. 
That shows that this is a straight issue be- 
tween the bosses on the one side and the 
people on the other side. 

When, in the face of that fact, Mr. Taft 












s.iys, in spite of this vote, that he expects the 
(hicago Convention to be under the control 
ot the “friends of Constitutional govern- 
ment,” it is clearly evident what he means by 
such * friends.”’ All that this means is that 
the convention which will make the Presi- 
dential nomination would have to defy the 
will of the voters; it would have to override 
the people’s will. 

(he only question that remains now is, 
Who is to be master —the boss or the people ? 
In this campaign we have been showing 
the bosses that they cannot be masters, 
and that the real masters are the rank and 
file 

When he was speaking in Ohio, President 
Taft said, ** Bossism is a false issue and a 
sham.” Is it? ‘The Republican voters in 
Ohio, where Mr. Taft made that statement, 
did not think so. They joined with the Re- 
publican voters of Illinois and Pennsylvania 
and Oregon and California and Maryland and 
Nebraska and Wisconsin and North Dakota 
in deciding that they did not want what the 
bosses had been telling them they must have. 
The only reason that this fight has taken so 
long, the only reason that it was not finished 
two months ago,.is that there have been only 
eleven States in which the voters have had a 
chance to show plainly what they wanted. If 
they had had this chance in thirty-three States 
instead of eleven States, the result would have 
been settled in April. It is only because the 
voters have not had the chance in those other 
States that some bosses and the more igno- 
rant or unscrupulous among boss-ruled or 
Wall-Street-ruled newspapers still talk about 
the chance of even yet defeating the will 
of the people. It is only because of their 
ignorance that they can say this; for the 
ordinary, plain man with common sense can 
see that the rank and file have determined 
to have their way. 

Is bossism, then, “a false issue and a 
sham,” as Mr. ‘Taft says? Letus see. ‘This 
is what the Republicans of North Carolina 
think about it. After instructing delegates 
for me, the thousand delegates assembled in 
the Republican State Convention at Raleigh 


by unanimous vote adopted this resolu- 
tion : 


Whereas, President Taft did on the seven- 
teenth day of March by single order withdraw 
from the Senate the nominations of ten citizens 
of North Carolina without assigning any reason 
therefor and without any charges against the 
character or qualifications of said nominees; it 
being understood that the fate of the nominees 
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is to await the actions of this convention—the 
appointments to be awarded to the factional 
leaders who shall deliver the largest number 
of delegates to Mr. Taft; 

We therefore resolve and declare that this 
action of the President is ill-advised, indefensi- 
ble, subversive of good government and good 
morals, and in flagrant violation of the statutes 
governing the civil service. 

We therefore declare that President Taft 
has underestimated the pride and self-respect 
of the Republicans of North Carolina in sup- 
posing that we would participate in a political 
auction whose object is to make merchandise 
of men. 

We unhesitatingly repudiate, resent, and re- 
buke the whole proceedings and all parties 
thereto. 


That is what Republicans have to say 
about the question whether public office shall 
be used by men to get mastery over the 
voters, or whether the voters should remain 
masters themselves. ‘The Republican voters 
of North Carolina have had a good example 
of bossism, and they have decided that it is 
not a sham or a false issue, but real and 
true. 

‘That is one way in which bossism becomes 
a real issue and a live issue. Another way 
is that which has been used in the State of 
Washington. Although there was no State- 
wide primary required by law there, the 
county committees were authorized by the 
law to order the election of delegates to the 
State convention at primaries. ‘This was 
done in two counties, one of them including 
Seattle, and in both the primaries were car- 
ried by the Roosevelt delegates. In all, the 
Roosevelt forces carried eighteen counties ; 
the l'aft forces only six counties, the remaining 
counties being divided or contested. The State 
Committee, which was in the control of Taft 
men chosen two years ago, assumed authority 
that was unprecedented, and arbitrarily de- 
cided the contests. The * Post-Intelligencer,”’ 
which is a pro-T'aft paper, published the story 
that the State Committee, in an effort to 
appear fair, seated one Roosevelt delegation, 
and then, having found that it had mis- 
counted, without further evidence reversed 
itself in order to secure a ‘Taft majority. 
It unseated Roosevelt delegates, including 
a hundred and twenty-one delegates legally 
elected at the primaries, and by substituting 
delegates chosen by the bosses undertook to 
steal the State. This is the way the Taft 
men held their convention. The locked doors 
of the ‘Taft convention hall were guarded by 
a platoon of policemen to prevent the entrance 
of the rightful delegates. <A clear majority 
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of the delegates, however, met in conformity 
with the regular call for the convention and 
elected Roosevelt delegates to the National 
Convention in accordance with the will of the 
voters. In the State of Washington the issue 
is a real issue and a live issue—the issue 
between the rank and file on the one side, 
and the bosses on the other. 

Similar efforts to substitute the will of the 
bosses for the will of the people were made 
in Kentucky, in Indiana, in Michigan, in New 
York, and notoriously in the South, and else- 
where in State after State throughout the 
Union. In some cases these efforts have ap- 
peared to be temporarily successful ; in other 
cases they have been defeated by the voters ; 
and in still other cases, where the voters had 
no chance to express their own will directly, 
such efforts have been partly frustrated by 
those who have made common cause with the 
rank and file. Now the fight that once 
seemed almost hopelessly one-sided is ending 
in a victory. It has been proved that noth- 
ing can withstand the deliberate judgment of 
the people, not even the deliberate judgment 
of the bosses. In those places where the 
honest and decent citizens, the plain people, 
the rank and file, have had a chance to fight, 
they have done their own fighting, and, nine 
times out of ten, have overwhelmingly won. 
And where these citizens, these plain people, 
who belong to the rank and file, have been 
denied the chance to fight, we Progressives 
have been fighting their battles, and now 
have made it certain that they will have the 
right in the future to fight for themselves. 

Our cause is the cause of justice for the 
rank and file. When special interests scheme 
to deprive the people of their property in the 
natural resources of the country, we stand 
for the right of the people to control that 
property against the special interests. When 
the burdens of industry are laid upon the 
plain people so that the workers have to bear 
all the weight of accident and death, that 
ought to be borne by the industry, we stand 


for human rights, the right of the rank an 
file against the claims of property. — Wh« 
antiquated and worn-out views of the law an | 
of social justice stand in the way of tl 
courts’ giving a square deal to the peopk 
and nullify the laws that are intended to pr: 
mote the general welfare, we stand for th. 
rights of the rank and file, even against tl 
traditions of judges. So, when the power «i 
the office-holder and the political leader 
used to prevent the rank and file from en- 
forcing their will, we stand for the right «if 
the rank and file against the boss. 

Those who want special privilege very wel 
know who their friends are. ‘They are glad 
to make alliance with the bosses. This is 
what they mean when they talk about being 
“friends of Constitutional government.” 
The way to break the power of special 
privilege is to break the power of the boss 
on whom it depends. ‘There are well-mean- 
ing people among our opponents; but the 
fact that they mean well does not prevent 
them from being allies and friends of bossism. 
They are willing to be put in this position 
because they distrust the rank and file. It 
is no wonder that they dread the popula 
primary, for the popular primary is an appeal 
to the rank and file whom they distrust. 

It has been said by my opponents that 
what I am standing for is “ treason to the 
party.”” When they speak of the party they 
mean the bosses and their understrappers 
who have so often manipulated the party 
machinery. I decline to recognize the 
bosses as embodying in their own persons 
the party. I recognize the rank and file 
as making up the party, and it is to them 
that my loyalty is due. When I say, there- 
fore, that no Republican is called upon to 
surrender to the irresponsible action of party 
posses, I am showing my loyalty to the peo- 
ple. No loyalty is due to the bosses who 
defy or disregard the will of the people. ‘The 
only loyalty | acknowledge is loyalty to the 
rank and file, loyalty to the people. 
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AN APRIL CROSSING 


[THE TITANIC DISASTER IN RETROSPECT] 


Mr. Satterlee was for several years the navigating officer of the First Battalion, New York 
Naval Militia, a lieutenant in the United States navy during the war with Spain, and later 
This article contains views expressed by Mr. Satterlee 
soon after the Titanic disaster, and because they were both novel and practical rather than 
‘motional The Outlook asked him to give them to its readers in the article which follows. 
Several of the suggestions have already been confirmed by the opinions of experts on the 
facts disclosed by the British judicial inquiry. —THE Epirors. 


L. SATTERLEE 





T is a bright April morning in 1916—one 
of those mornings that follow a succession 
of cold, rainy days, when the sun seems 

particularly bright and the air is wonderfully 

clear. The great ship Transatlantic had 
backed out from her North River pier, and 
the tugs which had helped her turn her prow 
towards the Bay had cast loose and were 
puffing away. Leaning over the rail of the 
vessel were a young couple who were looking 
with interest at the towers and lofty buildings 
of the city. With the other passengers they 
watched the panorama of lower Manhattan 
and the beautiful harbor, which was new to 
them, identifying objects which they recog- 
nized from photographs. It was not until 
they had passed through the Narrows, and 
were leaving the Lower Bay by the Ambrose 

Channel, that their keen enjoyment of the 

scenery was diverted to their immediate sur- 

roundings. Most of their fellow-passengers 
had gone below to their rooms to unpack or 
were writing hurried farewell notes or post- 
cards in the library and saloon. 

An elderly man came out of a passageway 


_ and stopped at the rail beside them. 


* Your last look at Coney Island,” he said. 

“Yes, and our first,’’ answered the young 
man, with an English accent. ‘ We have 
never seen it before. But we knew it all 
pretty well from pictures.”’ 

* Oh, really !”’ said the stranger with interest, 
and looked at them more closely. He saw 
that they were not dressed like New Yorkers, 
and were so bronzed by the sun that they 
could hardly have spent the winter in the. 
North. ** Sandy Hook is on your right,” he 


went on, ‘and the Navesink Highlands ; 
and out yonder is the pilot boat on her station, 
where we will drop our pilot and the captain 
will have all the responsibility of navigation, 
and, together with the commandant, the 
entire charge of our lives until we pick up our 














English pilot. If the sights are new to you, 
I suppose you came up the bay at night 
when you came over ?” 

* No,” said the young man; * we have 
never crossed the Atlantic before.” 

** We came across the Pacific,” volunteered 
his wife. ‘‘ We arrived in San Francisco just 
in time to catch an overland express for New 
York, and got to the new Grand Central 
Terminal an hour before this steamer sailed.” 

“It was rather close work getting the 
luggage across,” supplemented her husband, 
“but I had engaged passage by telegraph, 
and we were anxious to get home to England.” 

** (Juite an American trip,”’ said the elderly 
man, thoroughly interested. ‘ Did you have 
a good voyage on the Pacific ?”’ 

**Oh, very good indeed, thank you,”’ replied 
the young man. ‘ Fine weather, a comfort- 
able ship, and an excellent table ; not such a 
large vessel as this one, of course. A Japa- 
nese vessel. ‘The captain was a jolly little 
chap, very keen about his business, you 
know. But she didn’t have any—what did 
you call him ?—commandant ?” 

** Yes,” replied the other. ‘* Commandant. 
He’s the man that was invented after the 
Titanic disaster. He is one of the ship’s 
officers. Sometimes the fourth or fifth. He 
has nothing at all to do with the navigation. 
Of course he is under the captain, like all the 
rest, but he has particular charge of the crew 
and the safety of the passengers in time of 
accident. He drills the crew in port, inspects 
all safety devices, and is answerable for them. 
He makes out what are called the station 
bills for fire and collision quarters. ‘Those 
are the lists which show where every one on 
board is to go in time of emergency, and 
just what each of the crew is to do. You 
will find the part that applies to you posted 
up in your room. He is probably going 
over the boats at this present minute, and 
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instructing the deck crew, or else opening 
and closing every water-tight door, or you 
may find him looking over his fire hose or 
getting the chief engineer’s report on the 
pumps. He’s busy every hour, inspecting or 
drilling, until we reach the other side.” 

“ How very interesting !’’ interrupted the 
lady, slipping her arm through her husband’s. 

“ Yes,” continued their informant, “ and 
very necessary. You see, at the time the 
Titanic was launched, the ships had grown to 
be too large for anyone man to be responsi- 
ble for everything. It was humanly impos- 
sible. Of course the chief steward ran all 
the hotel part of it, but the very immensity 
of size made the inspections and drills too 
much in connection with the navigation, and 
so they were not well done, and in port the 
captain had to have absolute freedom from 
responsibility and get some badly needed 
rest. In the old days I’ve seen Captain 
Kennedy, who commanded the Britannic and 
Germanic, so played out that he needed 
every hour on shore to get ready for the 
return voyage. I’ve known Cameron of the 
Oceanic, McKay of the Lucania, and lots of 
others. It was the same way with all of 
them; and the officers who stood watch and 
navigated the ship got just as tired. You see, 
it’s not only winter storms and fog and spring 
ice and derelicts, but often on the calmest 
summer crossings the captains had poor 
coal, fire in the bunkers, trouble with the 
crew, or something else to worry over, that 
the passengers never knew anything about. 
It was bad enough with the small vessels, 
but when they got to be over 40,000 tons, 
human endurance found its limit. And so 
the commandant was naturally evolved. 
Every officer except the captain is under him 
in time of accident. He is like the ‘fire 
boss’ in a coal mine. In case of stress of 
weather and final shipwreck, the captain can 
give his entire attention to seamanship. He 
knows that if he should have to give the 
order ‘ Abandon ship,’ he would find the 
commandant ready to carry it out, with every 
man at his post and all the safety gear in 
good working order.” 

* Oh, Ronald—” began the young woman. 

“We're slowing up, to stop and drop the 
pilot,’ ejaculated the elderly man. “I’m 
going over to the other side of the ship to 
see him leave,”’ and he disappeared. 

‘Don’t you think we’d better go down to 
our room and unpack and read _ the notice ?” 
she continued. 


1 Jun 


‘** Yes, and I'll see about our seats at table. 
he said, as they entered the companionway. 

“I’m Mr. Ronald Forbes-Smythe, Roor 
101 D deck,” he began to explain to th: 
dining-saloon steward. 

“Yes, sir,’ said the latter, consulting his 
list. ‘* You are already placed, sir, at tl 
captain’s table. Over there, sir, in front 
the organ. Lunch in half an hour, sir.” 

* At the captain’s table!” said his wife, on 
the way to their room. ‘ I wonder why ?”’ 

“Oh, probably because I’m named after 
the Governor,” answered Ronald. 

So they unpacked and read the notice that 
told them where to go, what to do, and how 
to dress in case of accident, and found their 
places at the captain’s table at lunch. ‘The 
elderly gentleman was there, too, but the 
captain did not come down. 

The afternoon was spent in exploring the 
decks of the wonderful ship. 

On the boat deck they found twice as 
many boats as they had seen on the Pacific 
steamer. The davits were different from 
any they had ever seen. Ronald had never 
seen many—in fact, none except those on 
the P. & O. steamer on which he had come 
out from England, and the “ Maru ”’ vessels, 
because he had spent seven years in the inte- 
rior of China as a mining engineer—but he 
noted all mechanical appliances with a trained 
eye and was interested. 

He made the acquaintance of a quarter- 
master, through the medium of an American 
coin left over from their flight by rail across 
the continent. 

“New sort of davits, are they not?” he 
asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the quartermaster. 
*“ Automatics. ‘he boat’s crew and passen- 
gers can get in the boat while she is in the 
chocks and load her to her full capacity. 
When you get the order you press this but- 
ton, if the electric power is still on and the 
motors working, or throw this lever if it’s 
off, and the chocks fall away. At the same 
time the boat swings outward, and both falls 
pay out at the same time. Neither end can 
go down faster than the other, and, no matter 
how heavy the load, the boat can’t lower 
faster than the speed at which the machine 
is set. When she rests on the water, the 
hooks are released and she’s free.” 

“Very clever,”’ said Ronald, who followed 
every point closely. 

* Another thing,” went on the quarter- 
master; ‘these davits swing the boat clear 
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of the side, even if the ship is hove down to 
the other side at an angle of fifteen degrees 
heel. Some say you can have twenty de- 
grees, Or even more, if you hold the boat off 
the side.” 

* When were they invented ?” asked Ron- 
ald 

~ Oh, after the ‘Titanic disaster. For 
about two years we did little but experiment 
with davits and every kind of raft, pontoon, 
and all sorts of patent contraptions. But a 
thing has to be ‘ fool-proof’ to be of any 
practical use. It has to work in freezing 
weather, and when everything’s wet and 
swollen, and when a man’s excited and all 
his fingers are thumbs, or it’s no good at 
all. But nothing’s ever ‘ paint-stuck’ or 
rusty nowadays, with a commandant on the 
job : 

‘Ronald, please ask him—’’ began the 
young woman, and then she turned to the 
quartermaster herself. ‘“‘ Do you mind tell- 
ing me if the boats will hold all the passen- 
gers and the crew and everybody on the ship ? 
Perhaps I ought not to ask, but I remember 
seeing in the newspapers that we got in China, 
after the Titanic went down, a great deal 
about that.”’ 

“No, ma’am,” he answered slowly. “I 
know that there was lots about that, and we 
used to cross with the vessel just covered 
with boats. But there was nothing in it, as 
every sailorman knew. ‘The passengers 
used to feel safer. They thought it was like 
having a fire-escape in every room of a hotel, 
but it isn’t. You see, in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine times out of a thousand, you can 
only use the boats on the lee side where it’s 
sheltered from the wind and sea, and you'd 
have to have boats enough for all hands on 
each side of her. It wouldn’t be possible. 
These boats will hold all the passengers.’ 

“ And the crew ?” she ventured. 

“The crew, except those that man the 
boats, will stick to the ship as long as she 
floats. That is part of their job.” 

* And if she sinks 2?” she persisted. 

“They take to the rafts.” 

“ But 1 don’t see any,” said Ronald. 

“No, sir; not the old kind. They were 
all right for show, but too clumsy for launch- 
ing, and had to be carried too far inboard to 
be of much use. Nowadays every section of 
the ship’s rail, on every deck but the boat 
deck, is a life raft. It’s just where you want 
it, at the side, where it launches itself when 
i's released. They are fitted with air-cham- 
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bers and grab-rails, and each one will float a 
dozen men. Portions of the deck-houses will 
also float off. All of these sections are built 
so that they will easily fasten together to 
make large rafts. We have tried them often. 
The deck steward on your deck will show 
these rail sections to you, sir.”’ 

3ut just then the preliminary call for din- 
ner sounded, and they had a great deal to 
talk over while they were dressing. 

Ronald’s surmise was correct. Captain 
Harris had known his father, who was a 
Liverpool ship-owner, and at once recognized 
the name on the passenger list. ‘They talked 
over familiar scenes and faces and rapidly 
became good friends. Ronald found the 
Captain to be a younger man than the cap- 
tains whom he had been accustomed to meet 
at his father’s table. In reply to his com- 
ment the Captain answered: * Yes. ‘They 
promote us earlier nowadays, pay us more, 
and retire us sooner. ‘There are no longer 
any old captains on the bridges of trans- 
atlantic liners. From _ thirty-five to fifty- 
five—that is the limit.” 

“We've got so many questions to ask you 
and so much to learn,” said Mrs. Forbes- 
Smythe, “we will hardly have time on the 
voyage. That is, if we don’t meet you at 
tiffin and you always have your lunch ‘ top- 
side,’ in your quarters: Dinner will be our 
only chance. Unless,”’ she added, * you will 
take coffee with us and smoke one of Ron- 
ald’s Manila cheroots ?” 

* With pleasure. Do you know that I 
haven’t smoked a cheroot since my sailing 
days, when, as a boy, I was on a clipper that 
made the Far East run?’’ And so they 
adjourned to a corner of the palm garden, 
where the young woman made a delicious 
brew in the French coffee-machine that they 
had used for years in China and were taking 
home in order to avoid the bitter, black 
concoction that most Englishmen know as 
coffee. 

“T see that you haven’t given up these 
specially decorated lounging-rooms on board 
ship,” she remarked, as she filled a second 
cup for the captain. 

* Oh, no,” he answered. ‘There is no 
reason why a hotel should not be luxurious 
and at the same time fireproof, nor any rea- 
son why a ship should not be unsinkable and 
still have all the conveniences that her passen- 
gers are accustomed to on shore. Your hus- 
band will appreciate what I mean when I say 
that it is not necessary to sacrifice structural 
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strength for appointments or furnishings. 
The latter are merely matters of taste.” 

* | wish you would tell us how it worked out 
after the excitement over the Titanic disaster 
had subsided,” said Ronald. ‘‘ You see, our 
friends sent us marked copies of the papers 
in May, 1912, but later we heard little or 
nothing.” 

‘Why, it was not such a long process as 
you might imagine,” replied the Captain, his 
manner becoming serious. “I will try to 
make it plain to Mrs. Forbes-Smythe. The 
problem of the fireproof building and that of 
the unsinkable ship are practically identical. 
‘That problem is to restrict the area of possible 
damage so that no injury can occur which 
imperils the integrity of the entire structure. It 
is the same question that the medical profes- 
sion had in isolating infection. You, who were 
a trained nurse during the Chinese Revolution, 
will understand what I mean, madam. ‘The 
International Maritime Conference, that met 
soon after the Titanic disaster, adopted stand- 
ard structural designs, and the British Board 
of ‘Trade and all other national bodies con- 
trolling ship-building, backed by the marine 
underwriters, enforced them.” 

“ And what are the main features ?”’ 
rupted Ronald. 

‘Why, granting that steel is, and always 
will be, the ideal material, it was the develop- 
ment of the water-tight compartment. ‘The 
double bottom was carried up the sides well 
above the ‘ Plimsoll mark,’ or deep-load water 
line. The coal bunkers or oil tanks run fore 
and aft next to the inner sides and are com- 
partments in themselves. ‘There are fore- 
and-aft bulkheads as well as transverse ones— 
or those that run across the ship. All bulk- 
heads are carried up to the boat deck. ‘The 
engines and boilers are inacoffer-dam. ‘ihe 
only openings in this are for the ascending 
and descending ladders, the bunker chutes, 
and the passage to the shaft-alley; and all 
these, except the ladders, can be shut off 
from the bridge. ‘This ship has forty-eight 
main compartments, and three times as many 
subdivisions between her double skins. If 
you want to realize what a honeycomb she 
is, go with the commandant on one of his 
inspections,’”’ he concluded, laughing. 

“Is the Transatlantic unsinkable, 
asked Mrs. Forbes-Smythe. 

‘* Absolutely, madam,” answered the Cap- 
tain. “If my wife and children were on 
board and we struck an iceberg or were 
damaged by collision, | would never think of 
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letting them go in the boats. You see, 1 
weather conditions that made it possible 
save as many people as were rescued fr 
the Titanic do not prevail in the great n 
jority of cases. In fact, they are exceeding y 
rare. The improvements adopted since thi: 
in so-called life-saving appliances are all rig! .t 
but the real development had to be in 
ships themselves. Then, too, the means 
reporting dangers and summoning help have 
been made much more definite and certain, 
so that the possibility of disaster and loss of 
life has been minimized.’ 

‘* How so, Captain ?’”’ queried Ronald. 

“Why, by the establishment of the Inter- 
national Wireless ‘Telegraph Commission. 
You remember hearing about all the trouble 
over messages at the time the Titanic went 
down? Well, in those days the situation 
was just like this: Suppose that on your 
railway trip from San Francisco to New 
York the train orders had been delivered to 
the engineers by a private corporation, whose 
agents’ principal duty was the handling of 
commercial messages, on the revenue from 
which the company existed. Suppose, to fur- 
ther complicate the situation, that some of 
the trains that you were to pass on sidings 
got their orders from rival private corpora- 
tions, don’t you think your run would have 
had a few uncertainties in it? The Inter- 
national Conference formulated a plan under 
which the Commission was inaugurated jointly 
by the chief maritime nations. It purchased 
outright—accepting the lowest sealed bid of 
the wireless companies—a wireless system, 
paying for the extinction of all existing con- 
tractual relations, so as to establish the se 
lected system on all seagoing ships. Each 
national treasury contributes its quota of the 
expense on the basis of its deep-sea steam or 
gas-engine tonnage. ‘lhe operators are the 
employees of the International Commission. 
Their first duty is to send official reports of 
position, weather, and possible obstructions 
to navigation six times in every twenty-iour 
hours. Official messages have the right of 
way and can interrupt every other message. 
Commercial and social messages are second: 
ary, but the Commission gets a large reve- 
nue from them, most of which goes into the 
pension fund of the operators. ‘They are 
like the mail clerks on board—not in any 
sense officers of the ship, although they are 
officials with very definite duties and re- 
sponsibilities. ‘The system has been in force 
only a year, but it is working admirably.” 
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I noticed,” said Ronald, 
were two ‘aerials,’ or wireless 
up aloft. Why is that? You know,” he 
added, turning to his wife, “ I pointed out to 
you two sets of wires overhead 
were on the boat deck.” 

Because there are two sets of wireless 
instruments on board,’ answered the Captain. 
“\Vhen there was only one set and it was 
‘tuned’ for long distance, it could not receive 
even the most important message from a 
vessel just below the horizon. As a matter of 
fact, one ‘ aerial’ would be sufficient for both 
systems, but we carry two to provide for an 
emergency.” 

‘Just one thing more, Captain,” said 
Mrs. Forbes-Smythe, as the Captain got up 
from his chair. ‘ My Red Cross work in 
China during the war led me to take a great 
interest in international control. Why did 
not the maritime nations go further and pre- 
scribe not only routes or ‘lanes’ of ocean 
travel, but the speed of vessels under certain 
conditions ?” 

*[ would gladly tell you, madam, but I 
must go up to the chart-room and get the 
evening reports. But here comes Mr. Var- 
num” (as their elderly acquaintance ap- 
proached); ‘*he can answer your question. 
He is a lawyer, a ‘sea lawyer,’ I call him, 
because he tries marine cases and has 
crossed the ocean almost as many times as I 
have. Come here, Judge, and answer the 
lady’s question. Good-night, madam. Good- 
night, gentlemen. I will have the pleasure 
of seeing you to-morrow. And thank you 
for the best coffee that I’ve had since I was 
last in Rio.” 

Mr. Varnum took the Captain’s seat, but 
declined Ronald’s cheroot with a look that 
seemed to betoken suspicion, so the latter 
insisted on ordering a * Corona Corona,” 
which, after some patley, was accepted. 

Mrs. Forbes-Smythe earnestly repeated 
her question. 

* Well, as for international control of steam- 
ship lanes,” said Mr. Varnum, reflectively, 
between puffs of his cigar, “ it has practically 
existed for years. The great steamship com- 
panies themselves inaugurated the idea. It 
cannot be too rigid, however, and therefore 
had better be kept free from officialdom. 
The captains and managers of the various 
lines have always watched the matter very 
closely, and the system must be so elastic 
that the lanes can be shifted very quickly. 
lhe advisable turning-points, or ‘ corners,’ 
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and latitudes for one season may be quite 
different the next. And they differ from week 
to week. Our own Hydrographic Office (a 
branch of the United States Navy) has always 
indicated them with promptness and _reliabil- 
ity. It isa splendid work, well administered, 
and most valuable to seafaring men. For 
instance, a very large but quite detached 
field or group of fields of ice may drift down 
into the west-bound or northerly lane. ‘The 
lanes are immediately shifted farther south, 
the ice keeps on drifting and gets into the 
newly prescribed lane, and then it may be 
better to shift back to the north again, rather 
than to keep on shifting to lower latitudes 
ahead of the drifting ice. That is all 
thoroughly well understood and well carried 
out, thanks to the modern system of report- 
ing.” 
* And about international control of speed ?” 
Mrs. Forbes-Smythe suggested, after a pause. 
“It would be absolutely impracticable,”’ 

answered the lawyer. ‘In the first place, 
not even the experts of the maritime nations 
could frame a code that would meet all con- 
ditions. Moreover, the managers of the 
companies themselves, who know the vessels 
in their service and the requirements of their 
business better than any one else, cannot do 

more than impose general principles of con- 

duct on their captains. Every rule must be 

subject to the discretion of the captain of a 

ship. He is the man who is responsible for 

her navigation. He is selected mainly for 

his experience and proficiency in seamanship. 

When a captain is once familiar with the 

tactical qualities of his ship, when he knows 

her turning radius, her steerageway, her 

headway, and her backing power, he can tell 

better than any board or commission what 

to do in an emergency. He must judge 

whether it is best to run slow, at a speed 

under which he can stop and back readily but 

can only change his line of direction slowly, 

or whether he had better ‘let her out ’"—that 

is, go fast—so that the speed will enable him 

to clear an obstruction or pass through a 

danger zone or perhaps turn quickly. Of 

course the modern steering gear and twin 

screws make turning easy. It’s varying the 

line of direction in which a vessel of large 

tonnage is moving that often makes the avoid- 

ance of danger difficult. A captain must 
always rely on his own judgment in an 
emergency, not on rules or regulations. No 
captain would be worth his salt who ever 
did otherwise.” 
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“But suppose the captain is not on the 
bridge at the moment, or is even below or 
asleep in his room ?” said Ronald. 

“Oh, by captain I mean the officer who 
has command of the ship. Nowadays every 
wireless report is shown to each officer on 
watch, who initials the original, which is filed 
in the operating-room. <A copy is posted in 
the pilot-house. Every man who has the 
responsibility of the vessel knows the vessels 
and conditions ahead and on either side. The 
only news he cares about that comes from 
the ocean over which he has passed is con- 
cerning a gale or a ship that is overtaking 
him. I hope that I have not given you too 
long a lecture’”—as Mrs. Forbes-Smythe 
rose to say good-night. 

‘*No, indeed. I’m very much interested 
and ever so much obliged. We’ve been 
out of the world so long and have so much to 
catch up with. From the things that I read 
four years ago | got the idea that something 
very new and radical had to be done. ‘To- 
day I’m getting the impression that it was 
more a development of the means already 
existing at that time that was needed to make 
ocean travel safe.” 

‘Your conclusion is correct. However, 
your friend the Captain will make several 
other matters plain to you. Good-night.” 

“Oh, Ronald,” she exclaimed, as_ they 
went down in the elevator, “it’s all perfectly 
absorbing! Isn’t it ?” 

* Yes,” assented her husband. ‘ ‘The sys- 
tem seems more like the navy as I used to 
know it at home, and it gives one a sense of 
better security.”’ 

For the next three days it was stormy and 
rough, and they did not see the Captain at all. 
One day Ronald made an inspection with the 
commandant, another time he spent a couple 
of hours with one of the international wireless 
men (of whom there were four on the ship), 
learning more of the detail of their work. 
Only once did their dinner talk with Mr. 
Varnum turn on the transatlantic methods 
of the day. 

On the occasion referred to Mr. Varnum ex- 
plained to them that that portion of the travel- 
ing public which insisted on speed crossed on 
subsidized steamers built under specifications 
for use as ** commerce destroyers ”’ or trans- 
ports in time of war; all others were content 
to spend practically seven days on the voyage. 
Also that the structural changes in the vessels 
had reduced the cargo-carrying space mate- 
rially, and the decreased freight revenues 


were, to that extent, made up by an increa 
in the passenger rates. 

On the fifth day the weather was fi 
and the Captain found them in their de 
chairs and took them to his own room, wh« 
they saw the indicators showing the spec, 
revolutions of the screws, course, helm ang 
engine direction, etc.—duplicates of those «on 
the bridge. ‘Then they visited the commian- 
dant’s and chief engineer’s quarters, and tlie 
telephone central station, and understoud 
the scientific precision and marvelous  sim- 
plicity of the mechanical part of the system 
that safeguarded them. 

‘* None of it is really new,” said the Cap- 
tain, “‘ only more highly developed and sim- 
plified. Now come with me and I'll show 
you our ‘ fog scout,’ way out for’ard.”’ 

They followed him down to the main 
deck and up into the bow—* right into the 
eyes of her,’’ as he said—and there in its 
compartment was a steel cigar-shaped affair 
with a propeller that looked like a submarine 
torpedo. 

‘“ Tf we are ina fog and have reason to 
believe that there is ice or a derelict in our 
path, we slow down and send the ‘ scout ’ out 
ahead. It trails this light, flexible cable, which 
carries the electric currents that give it power 
and steer it. It has a sensitive head or nose, 
so that if it hits anything and stops, a bell 
rings in the pilot-house on the bridge, and 
we check the ship’s headway immediately. 
This dial on the cable reel shows the ‘ scout’s ’ 
distance ahead of the ship and is electrically 
connected with an indicator in the pilot-house. 
Another indicator there shows the course of 
the ‘ scout,’ so that we know whether she has 
stopped dead ahead or on the starboard or 
port bow.” 

** Does it do its work ?”’ asked Ronald. 

‘* So well,” answered the captain, * that 
one night last spring it found a cake of ice, 
and by backing and sending it ahead, chang- 
ing its course a little each time, we could 


‘diagram the outline of the cake. We turned 


on our searchlight and verified the tale that 
the * scout’ had told.” 

“Then you do carry a searchlight ?” said 
Mrs. Forbes-Smythe. “I haven’t seen it 
used on the evenings we have been on deck.” 

“Well, we use it only once in a while to 
identify a buoy on entering or leaving port. 
Hardly ever at sea. It is destructive to good 
eyesight. It is, of course, no use at all in 4 
fog, rain, or snow, or when the spray is fly- 
ing. Under those conditions it only dazzles 
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the observer and puts the lookouts out of 
business.” 

» And, Captain,’’ she continued, ‘do the 
lookouts use marine glasses ?” 

** Never on my ship,” he said, with a laugh ; 
“or spectacles or a monocle or anything else 
that gets blurred with fog or dampness. 
Glasses are all right for the officers on the 
bridge to help identify a light or object re- 
ported from the crow-nest, but would ruin the 
value of a lookout. Good eyesight is the 
one thing for that, and the most alert men 
with the best eyes are the only ones sent 
alott. And now, forgive me if I lead the 
way back to the elevator and leave you, as I 
have to go to the bridge. We ought to get 
a good noon sight to-day.” 

* Ronald,” she said the next evening as 
they leaned on the rail looking at a very 
young moon that was just setting in the ocean 


COMPETITION 


HE economic and juristic adage that 
competition is the life of trade was 
accepted and approved by all non- 
Socialistic business men, writers, and judges 
up to within forty years ago. It was re- 
garded as a precept of intuitive common 
sense that could not, be made plainer or more 
forceful by elaboration or a convergence of 
isolated experiences. ‘To-day it is not so. 
The man in the street, the courts, the writers 
on economics, have withdrawn their unqual- 
ified approval of the maxim, and assert it 
with ill-defined but fast-held reservations. 
They give emphatic prominence to the prev- 
alence of * unhealthy ” or “ excessive” com- 
petition. And there is pungent regret in 
their recognition of the unquestioned evils 
of the “ferocious extreme” of competition. 
But, above and through all the confused and 
contradictory preachments, big business with 
a single voice persists in fixed rigidity of one 
proclamation : ** ‘Co-operation ’ is the life of 
trade.” However, there seems to be the 
same perplexity and uncertainty about the 
advantages of “ co-operation” that there is 
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that they had traversed, “ the voyage is nearly 
over, and I have been wonderfully impressed 
by what we have learned on the way over. 
‘There is nothing in the world that is made by 
human beings so marvelous and so complete 
as a great ship. Do you think that man has 
solved the problem? Is it impossible now 
that there should be another great marine 
disaster ?” 

** No, dear,” he answered, gravely. “ The 
human brain can calculate an eclipse, but it 
cannot compute the combinations of circum- 
stances or unusual and extraordinary condi- 
tions that may occur on the great ocean. 
Man can avoid many dangers, he can multi- 
ply the means of safety and methods of rescue, 
but he cannot annihilate the * peril of the sea.’ 
The prayer, ‘ For those at Sea’ may be for- 
gotten, but not until the * Last Chantey ’ has 
been sung will it be superfluous.” 











about the evils of competition. 
about positions, in order to get the proper 
perspective of things, one circumstance gives 
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us pause. Big business unqualifiedly favors 
‘**co-operation,’’ whatever it may be, and 
cannot tolerate the thought of competition in 
its traditional form. If we take this antipa- 
thy of big business as a balancing-rod, it 
may be that we can walk the tight-rope with- 
out falling either to the side of ‘ co-opera- 
tion” or the ferocious extreme of competi- 
tion. 


COMPETITION TURNED UPSIDE DOWN 


Let us first consider the evils of competi- 
tion. It is harmful, then, when ‘“ excess- 
ive,” “unhealthy ” when of the cutthroat or 
destructive variety and when carried to a 
‘ferocious extreme.” But all these ugly 
phrases are birth-marks of big business. In 
the beginning there was competition, and big 
business was not. Strong competitors were 
pitted against strong, and weak against weak. 
‘There was no single dominant factor. The 
forces were dispersed and centered in:oppos- 
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ing units which did not admit of any unified 
control. ‘Then transportation facilities were 
perfected andcheapened; territorial limitations 
faded away. ‘lhe unstableness of the equi- 
librium maintained by rivalry became acutely 
palpable. Each separate trade unit came 
more and more to take the whole Nation as 
the province of its patronage. Fired with 
the fierce and ungovernable determination to 
gain an unvexed and permanent supremacy, 
the members of the stronger group went 
into the struggle to ruin utterly their rivals. 
This led to competition in losses. When this 
practice is indulged in between equals or near 
equals, it is perfectly characterized as “ de- 
structive’ or “ cutthroat ” competition. For 
it usually results in destruction or a cut throat 
for both sides. It is excessive and unhealthy. 
Under it trade conditions are bad and prices 
are demoralized. And this was the precise 
condition of affairs which preceded the forma- 
tion of all the trusts. Before the Chicago 
Commission of 1900, appointed to make a 
study of the problem, this was the explana- 
tion given by all the witnesses, and it has 
been repeated on many occasions before and 
since. But this is no more like competition 


in the accepted sense than a street fight with 
bowie-knives and revolvers is like a wrestling 


match ; it bears no more resemblance to true 
competition than a convulsive fit does to 
calisthenics. If a man attempts to elevate a 
five-hundred-pound dumbbell and breaks his 
arm in the effort, that ought not to work a 
condemnation of all gymnastic exercises. 
Under such a practice a competitor identifies 
success with the bankruptcy of his rival. It 
is literally a subversion of that competition 
which is the life of trade. ‘Trade is carried 
on for profit, and that only. When this is 
ignored and each trader strives to outdo his 
rival in sustaining losses, that is an attempt 
to have the rival adjudicated a bankrupt. It 
is not a building up, but a tearing down, of 
trade; for the larger the volume, the greater 
are the losses. Such conduct is the mani- 
festation of a gruesomely inverted ambition ; 
one’s welfare is exactly coincident with the 
destruction of others. It is the philosophy 
of ghouls. 

Now observe what regularly has happened 
as the sequel to this condition of affairs dur- 
ing the last thirty years. After ‘ cutthroat ”’ 
competition has weakened all competitors, 
“demoralized ” prices, and * disturbed ”’ trade 
conditions, an entirely new character appears 
on the scene. He is variously and inade- 
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quately characterized as banker, finan 
promoter, capitalist, and wizard of fina: 
No one of the terms fits. In the connec! 
we will call him a doctor of sick business 
and he is a doctor whose prescriptions 
extreme and whose cures are quick and 
lent. His dose suggests galvanizing the 
pleted system of a typhoid patient by inj ct- 
ing a serum of tiger’s blood. He says to all 
the competitors: ‘‘ Competition ought to cease : 
under my system of ‘co-operation’ it ill 
cease.”” Then he says to the weaker, “ ( 
operate, for otherwise you will be crushe 
and to the stronger, ‘‘ Co-operate, for by 
doing you will make more money than 
have ever dreamed of.” And the w 
actuated by fear born of failure, and the 
strong by cupidity intensified by a foretaste 
of ascendency in the power to destroy, co- 
operate. Within the group competition in 
losses and in profits ceases ; it gives place 
the oiled smoothness of co-operation ; but 
woe be it to the strangers on the outside! 
No one should ever forget that “ co-opera- 
tion ” invariably, without exception, springs 
out of the ruins of competition in losses. ‘I hat 
is its terrible origin, whatever may be its 
beatific destiny. 

‘Co-operation ” is a counterfeit substi- 
tute for competition. It is monopoly mis- 
named, and is the death of trade. Coleridge 
somewhere remarks that the abuse of any 
practice or custom gives rise to its opposite. 
Subverting competition, turning it from the 
side of profits to that of losses, serves to 
develop the antithesis of it, which is monop- 
oly. ‘This is precisely what has come about. 
Big business now incessantly croaks about 
its own abuses of competition under the 
figurative and impressive epithets ‘“ cut- 
throat,” “old,” ‘ antiquated,”’ and “ excess- 
ive,” in order deeply to prejudice the minds 
of men against that kind of competition which 
has always been the life of trade, and which. if 
liberated now, would destroy big business. 
Monopoly both in name and in fact is feared 
and detested. ‘The reality of its evil effects is 
fixed in the minds and hearts of men, and that 
conviction cannot be altered or even weakened 
by any sophistry or argument whatever. 
Monopoly has been outlawed among English- 
speaking people continuously for three |un- 
dred years, and every reappearance of it, 
under whatever form, arouses angry opp0si- 
tion. ‘Therefore the organizers and bene- 
ficiaries of big business seek to screen its 
real nature and methods by reiterating 4 
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iaystifying and fallaciously impressive epithet, 
‘co-operation.” This also is vanity. No 
doubt in another time and place co-operation 
has a different and a proper signification. 
In England it serves to characterize those 
societies the members of which seek to bring 
producer and consumer into immediate rela- 
tion without the intervention of middlemen. 
It may have other veracious uses. But as a 
designation of the concerted activity of a group 
of men, whether held together as owners of 
a unified interest or by contracts creating a 
single control of independent interests, where 
the real purpose is exclusively to control both 
production and distribution, shutting out 
rivals and autocratically imposing their wills 
on consumers, the word has no currency out- 
side of sophisticated public opinion in this 
country. 

State Socialism apart, the sole alternative 
to free competition in profits is monopoly, by 
whatever name it is called. Men strain for 
entrance into every industry with all the per- 
sistency of water pressing against a dam. 
They may be kept out by Government in the 
exercise of sovereign power. That has been 
done away with. Big business keeps them out 
by means of the overwhelming bigness of its 
wealth, and not otherwise. It calls the process 
and the result by the name ‘“ co-operation.” 
Mr. Justice Holmes has said that a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade is “‘ a combination to 
keep strangers out of the business.” That 
is a perfect definition of “ co-operation ” as 
the word is now employed. 

Before we can weigh the merits of ‘ co- 
operation ” or monopoly and free competition 
in profits, we must deal with some epithetical 
fallacies that are intended to fog the issue. 
It is said a thousand times over that we 
“must regulate before we strangulate ;” we 
must be * constructive”? and not ‘* destruc- 
tive.” We are warned of the danger of 
“ disturbing ”’ or “ interfering ’’ with business. 
The public mind has been pelted with the 
like of this until big business has created an 
atmospheric logic for its protection. The 
pressure of these ugly phrases is intangible 
but resistless like the air. These are strange 
things to come from the advocates of big 
business. It is solely by strangulation and 
destruction that big business ever attained its 
present position. It never could have so 


aboundingly succeeded except by the most 
violent and persistent disturbance of and 
interference with the business of others. 
Now when the Government, as the represent- 
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ative of the people, seeks to restore the 
normal state of things by undoing the destruc- 
tion and strangulation practiced by big busi- 
ness on its vanquished rivals, there is much 
lachrymose spluttering about a “ destruction ”’ 
and a “ disturbance ”’ of business. ‘The ground 
must always be cleared before construction 
can go forward. Who would not smile at 
the hysterical emphasis with which big  busi- 
ness insists on the benefits of large-scale pro- 
duction, of the utilization of by-products, and 
on the fact that it requires big sums of capital 
to accomplish the big industrial undertakings 
at hand? ‘These are inefficacious truisms, 
sterile and vapid commonplaces, which no one 
denies, and the yielding of which does not at 
all advance the discussion. But big business 
seeks to establish an indissoluble and com- 
pelling association of ideas between the 
encouragement of these things and its own 
perpetuation. It would occupy the low 
ground of monopoly and the high walls of 
industrial progress, and volley the public from 
both forts in such quick alternation that no 
man can tell which artillery he is cheering. 
But this also is vanity. ‘There is no connec- 
tion whatever between the evil to be eradi- 
cated and the good to be conserved. Large- 
scale production does not mean exclusive 
production and distribution. The utilization 
of by-products and the elimination of waste 
is not the same as shutting the strangers out. 
Bigness does not need to implicate monop- 
oly. ‘The assertion of a causal connection 
between a monopolistic control of industry 
and any beneficial feature of it is a pure gra- 
tuity. Big business has taken on bigness in 
consequence of putting the strangers out and 
equipping itself to keep them out ; it seeks to 
justify the result by irrelevant verbosity con- 
cerning universally conceded advantages of 
an expanded industry and trade. As between 
‘co-operation ” or monopoly and free com- 
petition in profits, the latter is immeasurably 
preferable. 

Consider the consumers. ‘Their interests 
come first. In numbers and importance they 
outrank all others. Under free competition 
in profits, where the control of an industry is 
dispersed among genuine rivals, exorbitant 
prices are automatically checked and the effect 
of a lowered cost of production is transmitted 
direct to the consumer. ‘This is not a matter 
of prudence or grace on the part of competi- 
tors; it is an inexorable consequence of 
opposing self-interests, seeking always to 
take on a larger portion of a patronage that 
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is always limited. Under monopoly there is 
no necessary connection between a lowered 
cost of production and a lower consumer’s 
price ; it is a matter of prudence and a calcu- 
lation of aggregate net gains. Where there 
is real competition, any saving, however dis- 
covered and however small, is registered in 
the market price. Monopoly has to reckon 
only with the competing desires of the con- 
sumer and not make its prices so high that 
the consumer will forego the desire for that 
particular thing and appease himself with 
something different. Competitors have to 
go further than this. All of them together 
have to meet this test. Common pins offered 
at five cents apiece by a monopoly or a 
dozen competitors would meet with no 
sales. But after the competitors have met 
this test, the one that is to take the ransom 
of the consumer’s purse must offer a decisive 
(however slight) advantage in a lowered 
price. 

This final arbitrament of prices is the only 
security in industry of the welfare of the 
isolated, unprotected consumer. If opera- 
tive, it is an infallible guarantee of his rights. 
When it is partially or temporarily withdrawn, 
the aggregate cost of it is fairly staggering. 
A saving of five per cent on the Nation’s 
retail anthracite, sugar, and meat bill for 
a year would amount to $137,000,000. 
Raise the price of these three articles ten 
per cent, and the increased cost for a single 
year would aggregate $274,000,000. This 
sum would construct fifty-five battle-ships ; a 
few multiples of it would build the Panama 
Canal. 

It is this unseen exaction of millions of 
petty sums pouring into big business uncon- 
sciously to the consumer, in infinite multitudes 
like drops of summer rain, that gives rise to 
many newspaper cartoons which have a 
strange fascination for the man who is un- 
syndicated. 

But competition in profits is, when rightly 
viewed, the one stimulus to trade and indus- 
try. The facile assumption that, since big 
business has co-existed during the last two 
decades with an expanding commerce, there- 
fore one is the cause of the other, is only to 
be matched by the sophistry of politicians 
who ascribe favorable seasons and bountiful 
crops to the ascendency of their party. It 
is as if a man should walk four miles in an 
hour on a sidewalk itself moving sixteen miles 
an Lour, and at the end of the period assert 
that he had walked twenty miles. Big busi- 


ness has developed coincidently with 
expanding trade, but it has not created { 
latter; it has instead hindered and retard: 
it. In unguarded moments this is regula: 
confessed ; for one of the stock justificatio: < 
for big business is that under free competiti 
the tendency is to overproduction. ‘|’ 
growth of trade and industry is attributal/c 
to the terrific energy of 90,000,000 of peo} ec 
given heart and soul to making money. hig 
business has had to do with it what th 
balloon peddler has to do with the circus 
Under free competition, where prices ha 
been forced to a minimum of profits, the com- 
petitors must quit or add some new fact 
They must discover some new quality — 
break out with a unique variable that is not 
common to rivals. At the point where the 
pull of a lowered price ceases, a competitor 
must fall back on his originality as a manu- 
facturer and trader. This is the ordcal 
that forces out of every one his potential 
of victory. It weeds out those who are 
unresourceful, who cannot — superlatively 
lower prices or heighten the quality—in a 
word, who cannot perform some hitherto 
unknown service to society. Moreover, it 
puts a vital premium upon economy of pro- 
duction, the elimination of wastes, and the 
utilization of by-products. Big business, on 
the other hand, is without palpable rivalry or 
opposition, and lacks the driving stimulus of 
progress. Of course it strives to economize 
in production and to profit by utilization of 
waste products, but its efficiency is on the 
side of sustaining losses, and it gains momen- 
tum only by reversing the lever of progress. 
It employs its huge energies, not in sending 
trade forward, but in shutting others out of 
participation. Its overmastering ideal is 4 
wrecked and plundered commerce, with itseif 
as sole survivor. 

The supposition that trade is fostered and 
developed by this violent wrecking of small 
unsyndicated enterprises by big business !s 
the capital economic illusion of the day. We 
are prone to see only one side of the 
nomenon. Big business is notorious ; 
prices of its stocks are before our eves 
every day, and we are observant of anything 
that affects those values even slightly. but 
there is no ticker to register the fluctuating 
fortunes of the relatively small, far-away busi- 
ness. It may be rocking with an industrial 
earthquake, particular to its business, and 
the commercial seismograph registers it not. 
During the past twenty-five years many 
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ores of these concerns have been snuffed 
uit. ‘They endured the agony of it for a 

while, and were then swept into the mael- 
som; but the fact and the cause of the 
doom did not go wriggling through the stock 
ticker. 

Greatest of all, free competition in profits 
co-ordinates industrial efficiency and indus- 
trial reward. In the connection, efficiency 
denotes supplying the consumer with the 
object of his desire at the minimum price. 
This requires three things: means, skill, and 
application—capital, a genius for trade, and 
Jabor. Under competition in profits the 
rewards of business in the last analysis 
attend upon superior intelligence and extraor- 
dinary effort: capital is merely a means by 
which individual qualities are externalized. 
Under competition in profits the rewards are 
unequal, but their inequality is correlated 
with the ineradicable inequalities of men in 
point of knowledge and application. It may 
be that a large business unit producing on a 
large scale will vanquish a small one; but as 
between large producers approximately equal 
in point of size, the same individual excellen- 
cies will triumph as between smaller equals. 
This is equality of opportunity, through 
which every man is rewarded according to 
his worth to the consumer. Big business 
has the power and the motive for precisely 
reversing this order of things. It has exag- 
gerated the inequality of capital to such an 
extent that inequalities in point of ability and 
application do not tell in the result. It is not 
intimated, much less asserted, that big busi- 
ness is without skill and application in indus- 
try. It is insisted only that these qualities 
in would-be rivals, in whatever superior 
degree manifested, are inefficacious. No 
genius and intensity of effort in industry can 
survive when its capital is swept away in 
forced losses. But big business can and does 
overcome any inequality in individuals as to 
skill, knowledge, and energy, and guarantees 
the indefinite perpetuation of mediocrity 
through competition in losses. It co-ordi- 
nates the power to destroy and the rewards 
of industry. It employs the inequality of 
capital to level and efface all other inequali- 
ties whatsoever. It represents the impover- 
ishment of immense wealth. No one should 
ever forget that, while big business is inordi- 
nately big in wealth, it also is unspeakably big 
in poverty. ‘The proverb says the destruction 
of the poor is their poverty, but big business 
proves to us daily that the poverty of the 








rich is the destruction of the poor. Big 
business is so poor with its immense wealth 
that it cannot tolerate the life-sustaining 
struggles of its would-be rivals. If they 
exist and persist in growing, big business is 
crushed by the very poverty of its wealth. 
This fearful co-ordination by big business 
of the rewards of industry and the power 
to inflict and sustain losses is frequently 
over ooked because the losses are unper- 
ceived and therefore unreckoned. If we 
imagine the same principle of survival to be 
rendered operative where the whole struggle 
is obvious, the defeat of excellence is ap- 
parent. 

There is no better example of free com- 
petition operative under equality of oppor- 
tunity and of competitive conditions than the 
game of baseball. Yet a high-seated apolo- 
gist for big business has declared that any 
one who objects to what I have designated 
as competition in losses presumes upon the 
credulity of those addressed and overlooks the 
perfect example of it in athletic games. ‘This 
puts things upside down. Big business would 
play baseball about as follows: It would hire 
the ablest players available, and, in addition, 
a large number of rough-fisted sluggers. At 
the beginning of the game it would send in 
the sluggers with instructions to disable every 
skillful player on the other side, so that 
between the umpire and broken ribs the field 
would be cleared of the sluggers and skilled 
opponents. Then big business would send 
in its stars to outplay the improvised substi- 
tutes, and the ensuing victory it would call a 
part of the evolution of baseball, or a mark 
of athletic predestination. 

The philosopher Novalis declared that a 
great truth or idea must first be rejected 
before it can be adequately appreciated. ‘The 
prodigal son had first to see the splendors of 
his father’s house through a mist of tears, 
and he could not relish the sweet juices of 
the fatted calf until his belly had been filled 
with the husks which the swine did eat. The 
stone which is to form the chief corner of 
the edifice must first be rejected by the 
builders. It is more than probable that this 
great Nation will come soon to regard com- 
petition in profits as the very blood and 
sinews of trade. The adage now in eclipse 
is one of those great commonplaces which, 
from being long lodged in the sleazy texture 
of men’s thoughts, lose the attribute of weight 
and cease to arouse. ‘They must be tempo- 
rarily cast out from time to time so that the 
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mind may gain a renewed consciousness of 
their gravity by contrasting them with sub- 
stituted makeshifts of slight ponderosity. 


1 June 


‘“‘ Co-operation ” compared with competition 
in profits as the energizing force in commer: : 
is as dust in the balance. 


NOT DISORGANIZATION BUT REGULATION 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT | 


‘l’ is not my object in this series of articles 
on big business to reply to Mr. Gladney. 
With some of his positions I heartily 

agree ; from others I vigorously dissent. But 
it is not the desire of ‘The Outlook to furnish, 
for the entertainment of its readers, an intel- 
lectual fencing match, but to give them an 
interpretation of the differing views on this 
subject, which will be more or less involved 
in the political campaign, and a statement of 
the different methods proposed by opposing 
schools of thought for dealing with the indus- 
trial problem. I was invited by the United 
States Senate Committee on Inter-State Com- 
merce to address them on this subject, and in 
complying with that invitation read to the 
Committee the following paper on January 
11,1912. It is printed here because it gives, 
in contrast with Mr. Gladney’s position, my 
views on the general subject of combination 
andcompetition. Butit was written before I had 
seen Mr. Gladney’s article, if not before that 
article was written. It is not, therefore.a reply. 


The remedy for our industrial and com- 
mercial ills is not the disorganization of 
industry, but its regulation. ‘This is the thesis 
which I wish to put before you, with the 
reasons which have led me, as the result of 
half a century’s study of the general prob- 
lem, to this general conclusion. 

Combination is a distinctive characteristic of 
the nineteenth century. It is seen alike in the 
political, the religious, the educational, the 
industrial, and the commercial world. It is 
seen in the United States, where thirteen 
competing colonies, combined in one united 
Nation, have grown to be, in the material, 
intellectual, and commercial prosperity of its 
people, second to none upon the globe; in 
Germany, where a score or more of compet- 
ing dukedoms and principalities have been 
combined in one Empire whose prosperity 
dates from the perfecting of this political 
union ; in Italy, where half a score of com- 
peting kingdoms have been combined in one 


Kingdom, restoring to this ancient land some- 
thing of its classic glory; in what at the 
beginning of the century was the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
colonies in different parts of the globe loosely 
affiliated with it, now, as a result of wise 
political combination, become the British 
Empire, comprising in its territory something 
like one-quarter of the habitable world ; in the 
modern movement for combining all the civil- 
ized nations of the earth in a united world 
kingdom, with the Hague Conference, not im- 
possibly to grow into a Congress of the Nations, 
and the Hague Tribunal, almost certain to 
grow into the Supreme Court of the Nations. 
The same tendency to combination has 
characterized the Church. Three hundred 
years ago Protestant and Catholic were 
prosecuting and persecuting each other with 
exile, fire, and sword. A hundred and fifty 
years ago a Scotch stonemason was ex- 
communicated by the Presbyterian Church 
because he had helped to construct a build- 
ing for Episcopalian worship. Fifty years 
ago in the United States, and within my own 
recollection, the different competing Protes- 
tant denominations were struggling with each 
other for an existence, and acrimonious 
debates between Calvinist and Methodist, 
and between Baptist and Pedo-Baptist, were 
a common feature in our towns and villages. 
‘These controversies between the churches 
have ceased; this competition between the 
churches is ceasing. A Federation of Prot- 
estant Churches has been effected for the 
purpose of securing co-operation and com- 
bination, where before was ruinous competi- 
tion. In imitation of commercial methods, 
the Protestant Churches have divided, in 
some cases foreign territory, in some cases 
domestic territory, allotting one field to the 
Presbyterians, another to the Episcopalians, 
a third to the Methodists, a fourth to the 
Baptists, and so on to the end of the list. 
The tendency toward combination in edu- 
cation has not been less marked, and great 
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corporations have taken the place of indi- 
dual enterprises or small competing bodies 
of men in carrying on the educational work 
of the country. ‘The effective organization 
{ our public school system, even in such pro- 
gressive States as Massachusetts and New 
York, dates from the early half of the nine- 
teenth century. Prior to that time education 
was largely a matter of private enterprise. 
Before the Civil War there was no public 
school system in the Southern States, and edu- 
cation in one-half of our Nation was almost 
wholly a matter of private enterprise. Both 
in the South and in the North this education 
was carried on by competing educational 
institutions, and the competition was some- 
times severe. Within the last half-century 
a perfecting public school system has been 
developed, inspired by this spirit of combina- 
tion, in every section of our country ; and 
great universities have grown up, in some 
cases to supplement, in other cases to sup- 
plant, the smaller colleges, and do their work 
with greater cfficiency. I believe that now 
the number of professors of Harvard Uni- 
versity is nearly as great as the number of 
students when I was a boy. ‘The smaller 
colleges have sometimes suffered by reason 
of the competition with these great and rela- 
tively wealthy educational institutions, with 
their larger equipment and their larger 
clientele, but the people have been gainers. 
Within the last few years this educational 
combination has grown to be both inter-State 
and international. Exchanges of teachers 
are made between different colleges, not only 
in our own country, but between great univer- 
sities in our country and great universities in 
Europe ; and a National educational organi- 
zation—a great capitalistic combination-—is in 
some instances supplementing and in other 
instances taking the place of the individual 
work of college presidents and_ financial 
agents who have so often competed in our 
great cities in the endeavor to raise funds for 
impecunious colleges. 

The same spirit of combination has created 
a new form of industrial life. There is 
some reason for saying that the germs of 
the modern trade unions may be found in 
the ancient trade guilds; but the difference 
between the trade guild and the trade union 
is so radical that it may legitimately be said 
that trade-unionism dates from the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, and assumed 
its present proportions only in the latter half 
of that century. 





‘The same spirit has entered the commer- 
cial world. Great combinations of capital 
have been formed for the more efficient con- 
duct of great commercial enterprises. ‘They 
exist in every civilized country. ‘Their growth 
in the United States has been chiefly notice- 
able in the last fifty years, still more noticeable 
in the last twenty-five years. But this combi- 
nation of capital is only part of a great world 
movement which has included combination of 
competing States in a united Nation, of com- 
peting churches in a federated Church, of 
competing schools in a great educational sys- 
tem, of competing laborers in labor unions, 
and competing unions now united in a fed- 
erated union. Such a great world movement 
cannot be successfully resisted. It can be 
temporarily hindered, as the rock in mid- 
stream hinders the current and frets it into 
needless froth and turmoil, but the fret and 
turmoil are due to the rock, not to the 
stream, and the stream flows on to its des- 
tination, less peacefully but not less cer- 
tainly because of the obstruction. Such a 
world movement can be guided, regulated, 
directed, controlled, harnessed, but it can 
never be overcome. ‘The whole force of the 
British Government, backed by British cap- 
ital, expressed in British legislation, and 
enforced by British courts, ignominiously and 
entirely failed to prevent labor unions, which 
were finally recognized, sanctioned, and legal- 
ized after three-quarters of a century’s en- 
deavor to prevent their existence. It is not 
to be supposed that political leaders may 
combine for political efficiency, religious 
leaders for religious efficiency, educational 
leaders for educational efficiency, labor lead- 
ers for labor efficiency, and that the great 
leaders of the commercial world may not 
combine for commercial-efficiency. It is not 
to be supposed that in this long campaign 
which we call life the battle for prosperous ’ 
existence and efficient service may be fought 
by armies in the political world, the religious 
world, the educational world, the labor world, 
but must be fought by gwer77//as in the com- 
mercial world; that in every other depart- 
ment of life we may act upon the motto 
that an injury to one is an injury to all, 
and a benefit to one is a benefit to all, 
but in the commercial world we must recur 
to the motto, and make it the rule of our 
commercial life, ‘** Every man for himself,’’ 
with the supplement, which always follows, 
* the devil take the hindmost.”’ 

For this great world movement is a great 
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moral movement. It is an inevitable prod- 
uct of democracy, and characterizes an 
advancing stage in the moral and _ social 
development of mankind. ‘The power to 
combine is a distinctive characteristic of a 
high degree of moral attainment. ‘lwo or 
three nurses can control a room full of luna- 
tics, because the lunatics conal combine. 
A score of policemen can quell a mob, be- 
cause the mob does not combine. Organize 
the mob, give it a trusted leader, give him 
power to command, inspire the mob with 
purpose to obey and by obedience to act to- 
gether to a common end, and the policemen 
are powerless. ‘The Balkan States are a 
prey to any European Power which chooses 
to attack them, because the race and religious 
prejudices of their peoples prevent them from 
combining to resist aggressive nations. ‘The 
United States is a world power because in 
the United States race and religious preju- 
dices do not prevent combination, because 
in the United States Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, Jew and Christian, black and 
white, Scandinavian, German, Irish, Italian, 
Hungarian, Pole, have all learned to be first 
of all American and to combine in one nation 
for the common welfare. 

And this great world movement toward 


combination is a movement not away from 


liberty but toward liberty. Liberty and union 
are not foes; they are friends. Combination 
wisely ordered promotes freedom. Our 
fathers understood this. In the preamble to 
the Constitution they explicitly affirmed that 
‘the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” ‘They did not believe 
that in the political world combination was 
destructive of liberty and injurious to the gen- 
eral welfare. It is one thing for a people to 
submit to-the power of an autocrat exercised 
over them, as the people of Rome submitted 
to the Emperor, as the people of Russia 
submit to the Czar. It is quite another 
thing for a people to attain that regard for 
each other’s rights and each other’s interests, 
that comprehension of the truth that the in- 
dividual welfare is promoted by the general wel- 
fare, that spirit of social solidarity and human 
brotherhood which enables them to combine 
their energies in a common effort for the 
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common advantage. Whenever a combina 
tion, whether of political, religious, educ: 
tional, industrial, or commercjal interests, 
based upon this spirit of voluntary co-oper 
tion, increased general welfare and increas: 
individual liberty inevitably result. ‘The liber: 
of the Germans in the Empire is greater tha 
was the liberty of the Germans in the con 
peting provinces of Hanover, Saxony, ai 
Bavaria. ‘The liberty of the Italians is i 
comparably greater in United Italy than 
was in the competing kingdoms of Napk 
Piedmont, and the Papal States. When the 
Protestant Churches were quarreling wit) 
each other about their creeds and their litur- 
gies, there was little freedom in the Protestait 
pulpit, and heresy trials were common. Ni 
that they are working together to a common 
end, in a spirit of co-operation which is hap- 
pily constantly increasing, heresy trials are 
almost universally felt to be an anachronism, 
and the pulpit is as free as the political plat- 
form or the editorial chair. When teaching 
was carried on by private enterprise in com- 
peting schools, there vas little freedom ii 
education. In my boyhood days, though hap- 
pily not in my own university, the college usu- 
ally taught the boy what he mws¢ think in phi- 
losophy, sociology, economics. ‘The college 
no longer teaches the boy what he mus? think, 
but seeks to endow him with power to do his 
own thinking ; and the greater the university, 
the more distinctive is this characteristic in its 
teaching. Dr. Crothers has said that a great 
many men do not do their own thinking be- 
cause they lack the necessary conveniences. 
The object of the modern college is to give 
the boy the necessary conveniences. 

What we have done in the political, the 
religious, the educational world, we have yet 
to do in the industrial and commercial world. 
‘The remedy for our industrial ills is not the 
disorganization of industry. It is not the 
attempted re-establishment of competition. 
Anarchy is no better in industry and com- 
merce than it is in politics, religion, or educa- 
tion. The remedy for the ills resulting from 
our present industrial and commercial com- 
binations is a better combination. We are 
to work ‘into these organizations the Preamble 
of our Federal Constitution, to imbue them 
with the spirit and bring them under the law 
to which that Preamble gives expression. 
We are not to separate them into hostile 
ingredients in the commonwealth ; we are to 
make of them more perfect unions, in order 
that we may thus establish justice, insure 
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t:anquillity, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty. We have 
done this in the political world and in the 
educational world, we are beginning to do 
this in the religious world, we have yet to do 
this in the industrial and commercial world. 

This we are to accomplish, as we have 
accomplished it in the political, religious, and 
educational world, by bringing these com- 
binations under the control of lav. 

All political organizations are under the 
control of the law. ‘The legislators who 
enact these laws are themselves subject to 
the written Constitution. You, gentlemen, 
great as are your powers, recognize the fact 
that your powers are limited by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, to which you are 
yourselves subject. Wherever we find in 
our political organization that the absence of 
legal regulation is working injury to the 
people, we proceed to establish such regula- 
tion. ‘Thus the political conventions and 
political primaries, which were originally 
wholly voluntary combinations outside the 
pale of the law, are being more and more 
brought under legal regulation for the better 
service of the people. Similarly, our religious 
organizations are subject to law. When they 
were not subject to law, in the Middle Ages 
in Europe, when they were not subject to law 
in the Puritan theocracy in New England, 
great evils resulted—evils which are now 
recognized by all students of history, what- 
ever their ecclesiastical convictions. ‘The 
religious teacher has freedom in his pulpit, 
but when he avails himself of his influence to 
carry off a party of too trustful emigrants, 
wrecks them upon an inhospitable coast, and 
brings about their death, the State itself puts 
its strong hand upon him and punishes him 
for his wrong-doing. When the religious 
teacher tells his too confiding disciple not to 
report diphtheria to the authorities, the dis- 
ciple and the teacher both pay the penalty of 
their disobedience to law. When the great 
Mormon Church sets the laws of society 
against polygamy at defiance, the Mormon 
Church itself is compelled to answer for its 
offense. The attempts to break up labor 
organizations by legal prohibition have long 
since been abandoned, and there are now 
few employers of labor, however hostile they 
may be to special unions, who do not publicly 
avow their belief in the right of laborers to 
organize. But when representatives of labor 
undertake to enforce their policies by the 
bludgeon, the pistol, or the dynamite bomb, 
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the whole community unite in demanding 
their punishment, and none are more vigorous 
in that demand than the mass of laboring 
men. Indeed, the more intelligent among 
the labor leaders make their complaint that 
labor organizations are not sufficiently under 
law, and ask that the laws under which organ- 
ized labor must live should be more carefully 
defined. What they ask, and what they are 
entitled to ask, is some such clear definition 
of their rights and duties by the laws of our 
States, and of the United States, as is fur- 
nished them in England by the ‘Trade Union 
Acts of 1871 and 1876. 

Thus our political combinations, our relig- 
ious combinations, our educational combina- 
tions, and our industrial combinations are all 
under the regulation of law. Our great com- 
mercial combinations are not, at least have 
not in the past been, equally under the law. 
I have read with interest Mr. Brandeis’s tes- 
timony given before this Committee. It is 
significant and forceful, but what it proves is 
not that great commercial organizations are 
dangerous, but that Zaze/ess commercial organ- 
izations are dangerous ; and the great com- 
mercial organizations have not been under 
law. What we have to do is to bring them 
under law. The evil is not that they have 
been too great, it is that they have been 
exempt from legal regulation and control. 

We inherited from England the Manchester 
school of political economy, with its assump- 
tion that industry should not be interfered 
with by law; that if capital were left free to 
buy its labor and its goods in the open mar- 
ket and sell its products in the open market, 
and if competition were left free alike to the 
laborer, capitalist, and consumer, competition 
would work out a rude kind of justice to all- 
three parties. ‘lhe assumption was false. 
It has been proved false by experience. The 
aphorism of Stephenson, that competition is 
impossible whenever combination is possible, 
has been demonstrated by the historical de- 
velopment of the commercial world. First 
capital was compelled to combine by the in- 
vention of machinery, requiring great amounts 
of money to procure it, and great numbers of 
wage-earners to operate it. Then labor com- 
bined to get a larger share of the product of 
industry than it was getting. Then the com- 
bination of laborers and capitalists put an end 
to freedom of purchase, so that now the con- 
sumers are complaining. ‘The remedy is not 
to go back and attempt to re-establish com- 
petition, in violation of Stephenson’s law that 
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competition is impossible whenever combina- 
tion is possible. ‘The remedy is to abandon 
the false assumption of the Manchester 
school of England, and bring both industrial 
and commercial combinations under law, as 
political, religious, and educational combina- 
tions are under law. 

The Supreme Court, citing history for the 
definition and interpretation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law, which is itself founded upon 
and is a statutory statement of the common 
law, has pointed out three evils which that 
common law recognized and which the Sher- 
man Law was devised to remedy. These 
evils of monopoly are : 

Power to fix prices ; 

Power to deteriorate quality ; 

Power to limit output. 

But there are also two other evils which 
have grown up in modern times, and from 
which society equally needs to be protected, 
namely : 

Power to lower wages and impose evil 
conditions on the laborer ; 

Power to destroy rivals, and thus destroy 
freedom in the industrial world. 

‘lwo remedies for these five evils of great 
combinations have been proposed: the first 
forbid industrial combinations and 
break them up when they exist ; the second 
is to leave them intact and bring them under 
the control of a greater combination—the 
people of the State acting through their 
State Legislatures and the people of the 
Nation acting through their National Legis- 
lature. ‘The first method, when it has been 
tried, has uniformly failed; the second, 
when it has been tried, has uniformly suc- 
ceeded. 

‘Twenty years ago Congress passed a law 
forbidding combinations in restraint of trade. 
During that twenty years the great industrial 
combinations—the Sugar ‘Trust, the Beef 
‘Trust, the Coal ‘Trust, the Steel ‘Trust, the 
‘Tobacco Trust, the Oil Trust—have all waxed 
strong and rich. It is sometimes said that 
the law has been left to lie a dead letter. 
On the contrary, it has been a very live letter. 
Violations have been vigorously prosecuted 
under successive Administrations. ‘There 
have been seven such prosecutions under 
the Harrison Administration, eight under the 
Cleveland Administration, three under the 
McKinley Administration, forty-four under 
the Roosevelt Administration, thirty-seven 
under the ‘l'aft Administration. ‘Twenty 
years of Anti-Trust Law! Nearly a hundred 
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prosecutions of industrial combinations unc 
that law! And what has been the result 
Is there any evidence to show that these suit 
have bettered the quality of the manufa 
tured articles? That they have increas: 
the output? That they have lowered t! 
prices ? That they have raised wages? Th 
they have improved labor conditions? As 
result of these suits, do we smoke better « 
cheaper tobacco, pay less for our sugar, « 
get a better article? Have they lessened t! 
price of steel, or lessened the public dang: 
from broken rails? In a number of these 
suits the decisions of the courts have been 
in favor of the Government; notably so 
three cases—the Northern Securities Case, 
the Standard Oil Case, the Tobacco Casv. 
How far as a result of the Northern Securi 
ties Case the railways involved have been 
forced into a competition that has lowered 
prices, improved service, or bettered the 
conditions of the trainman, I do not know. 
sut I do not suppose that any one imagines 
that the separation of the Standard Oil and 
the ‘Tobacco combinations into their con- 
stituent companies will have any appreciable 
effect in improving the quality or lowering 
the price of either commodity. ‘These prose- 


cutions have had one important beneficial 


effect of which I shall speak in a moment. 
But that effect has not resulted from the 
disintegration of the industrial combinations 
prosecuted for violation of the law. 

In England seventy-five years of vigorous 
attempt to destroy labor combinations: Ke- 
sult—ignominious and confessed failure. In 
the United States twenty years of vigorous 
attempt to destroy commercial combinations : 
Result—failure not less absolute, though not 
yet confessed. 

Turn to the alternative remedy—regula- 
tion. While the Government -has been loy 
ally attempting to enforce the law and break 
up combinations, without success, the Gov- 
ernment has also been attempting to bring 
those combinations under the regulation ot 
law, and, I believe, in every instance with 
distinguished success. Monopoly raises 
prices. By the Inter-State Commerce Law 
you have forbidden the railways from charg- 
ing unreasonable prices, you have created an 
Inter-State Commerce Commission to enforce 
that law, and, after prolonged heariugs, it has 
forbidden and prevented an unreasonable 
increase in prices. Monopoly deteriorates 
output. By the Pure Food Law you have 
forbidden corporations to sell adulterated 
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foods and drugs, and the country blesses you 
‘or what you have already accomplished to 
save its dinner-tables and its sick-beds from 
he robbers of the home, and asks you 
‘urther to strengthen that beneficent enact- 
ment. Monopoly gives despotic control to 
ihe capitalist over the workingman. Ry 
your immigrant law you have done much to 
essen the importation of cheap contract labor 
from Europe in the East and cheap Oriental 
labor in the West, and so prevent a disas- 
trous lowering of wages. By your eight- 
hour law you have done what could be done 
to limit the cupidity of contractors and to set 
an example of reasonable hours to private 
employers. By your, safety appliances law 
you have so efficiently protected the laborer 
from the needless 1isks of his employment as 
to win the plaudits of the London * Punch,” 
which points to your legislation as an example 
for the British Parliament to follow. By a 
promised workingmen’s compensation meas- 
ure it is generally believed that you will 
do what you can—that is, all that the Con- 
stitution gives you authority to do—to 
transfer the risks and hazards of organized 
labor from the individual to the industry, 
following the example set by every civil- 
ized nation in Europe west of Russia, and 
setting an example for the various States 
in the Union to follow. Monopoly carries 
on its financial transactions in secret, or so 
juggles its accounts that only a_ financial 
Solon can comprehend them. By your Cor- 
poration ‘Tax Law you have compelled these 
combinations to put their accounts in the 
hands of the Government, where they can be 
studied, and dishonesty, if it exists, com- 
prehended and exposed. Monopoly throttles 
competition and effectually forbids freedom 
in the commercial world. By your Anti-Trust 
Law you have made possible the successful 
prosecution as criminals of men engaged in the 
attempt, by criminal and barbaric methods, to 
destroy their rivals. The chief fruitage of 
that law has been the demonstration it has 
afforded that great corporations are not above 
the law, and that crimes committed by them 
or their agents can be brought to light and 
their repetition rendered improbable in the 
future. ‘lhe disintegration of industry, even 
when it has been accomplished, has not been 
elfectual in lowering prices, improving quality, 
raising wages, safeguarding employees, or 
preventing frauds upon the stockholders and 
the public. On the other hand, your attempt 
to bring the great combinations under law 
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has not failed to accomplish the purpose of 
regulated prices, improved quality, and better 
labor conditions. And it is worthy of note that, 
while the attempt to destroy combinations 
encounters the most resolute and determined 
opposition alike from the workingman and 
the capitalist, the attempt to bring their com- 
binations under law receives the support and 
co-operation of the best men in both camps. 
Railway presidents welcome the aid of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission in pre- 
venting railway wars. ‘lhe best manufactur- 
ers of food and drugs are to-day asking you 
to strengthen the Pure Food Law. ‘The best 
corporations interpose no objection to a rea- 
sonable Corporation Tax Law. ‘The greatest 
captains of industry urge you to create a 
bureau or commission with which they may co- 
operate in carrying on for the public welfare 
their great commercial enterprises. And the 
best of the labor leaders would welcome an 
act to define the rights and duties of labor 
organizations as they have been defined in 
England. 

1 am not here to tell you what I think 
your legislation ought to be. ‘That would 
assume an expert knowledge which I do not 
pretend to possess. I am not here to define 
in detail the respective fields for Federal and 
for State action, though I have fairly clear and 
positive convictions on that general subject. 
But the history of your action in the past 
and the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States make it very clear that 
you have extensive powers which you have 
not yet fully employed. 

Your authority over inter-State commerce 
gives you power to determine by 
instruments it may be carried on. 

You can forbid any corporation to engage 
in that commerce which has not a license 
from the Federal Government. 

You can subject all such corporations to 
visitation and supervision. 

You can require from them 
re port Ss. 

You can forbid them to overvalue their 
properties by overissue of stocks and bonds. 

You can exercise a supervision and regu- 
lating control over their labor conditions. 

You can require them to adopt safety 
appliances and provide rational insurance 
against accidents. 

You can fix a maximum salary and divi- 
dend payment and _ require profit-sharing 
either with the employees by _ increased 
wages, or with the public by lowered prices, 
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after that maximum of salary and dividend 
has been paid. 

You can create a bureau or commission 
to exercise these powers, or such of them as 
you see fit to intrust to it. 

You can give it power to hear complaints 
of injustice from workingmen and complaints 
of extortionate prices or unequal treatment 
from the public, and to take action for the 
correction of such abuses. 

And you can be sure that whatever action 
you take for the protection of the public 
and of the workingmen in the sphere within 
which your laws are supreme will serve as a 
guide to State legislatures within the sphere 
of their exclusive jurisdiction. 

I do not say that you ought to exercise all 
these powers. I am by temperament and 
training conservative, and think, on the one 
hand, that the less governmental action the 
better, provided that the public interests are 
adequately safeguarded, and, on the other 
hand, that no governmental action is ille- 
gitimate which is necessary to safeguard the 
interests of the public. 


THE OUTLOOK 
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But to-day, in responding to your request, | 
have simply wished to point out the directio: 
which half a century of study and reflection 
has led me to believe legislation should take 
alike in the Nation and the State. It is truc 
that there is danger in a strong government 
but there is greater danger in a weak gov 
ernment; true that there is danger in 
bureaucracy, but there is greater danger in 
private monopoly immune from legal contro! 
‘The remedy for the evils of such monopoly 
is not to be found in the discrganization ot 
industry. Itis not to be found in the owne: 
ship and operation of the organized indus 
tries by the State. As is so often the case, 
the remedy is to be found in a pathway 
between two extremes. It lies neither in 
unrestricted individualism nor in State Social 
ism. It lies in subjecting the combinations 
of labor and commerce to governmental 
regulation and control. It lies in the frank 
adoption and consistent application of that 
principle which is fundamental to all social 
order, universal as humanity, eternal as 
the throne of God—liberty under law. 


AS TOLD BY THE RABBI 
BY JACOB A. RIIS 


HREE stories have come to me out 
of the past for which I would make 
friends in the present. ‘Therefore 

I tell them to the readers of ‘The Outlook. 
‘The first I have from a rabbi of our own 
day whom I met last winter in the far South- 
west. The other two were drawn from the 
wisdom of the old rabbis that is as replete 
with human contradiction as the strange peo- 
ple of whose life it was, and is, a part. If they 
help us to understand how near we live to 
one another, after all, it is well. Without 
other comment, I shall leave each reader to 
make his own application of them. 


‘This was the story my friend the Arkansas 
rabbitold. It is from the folk-lore of Russia : 

A woman who had lain in torment a 
thousand years lifted her face toward heaven 
and cried to the Lord to set her free, for she 
could endure it no longer. And he looked 
down and said: * Can you remember one 


thing you did for a human being without 
reward in your earth life ?” 

The woman groaned in bitter anguish, for 
she had lived in selfish ease; the neighbor 
had been nothing to her. 

‘* Was there not one? ‘Think well!” 

** Once—-it was nothing—I gave to a starv 
ing man a carrot, and he thanked me.” 

‘** Bring, then, the carrot. Where is it ?”’ 

“It is long since, Lord,” she sobbed, ** and 
it is lost.” 

* Not so; witness of the one unselfish 
deed of your life, it could not perish. Go,” 
said the Lord to an angel, “find the carrot 
and bring it here.” 

The angel brought the carrot and held it 
over the bottomless pit, letting it down till it 
was within reach of the woman. * Cling to 
it,” he said. She did as she was bidden, and 
found herself rising out of her misery. 

Now, when the other souls in torment saw 
her drawn upward, they seized her hands, her 











waist, her feet, her garments, and clung to 
1em with despairing cries, so that there rose 
it of the pit an ever-lengthening chain of 
rithing, wailing humanity clinging to the 
frail root. Higher and higher it rose till it 
yas half-way to heaven, and still its burden 
vrew. The woman looked down and fear 
and anger seized her—fear that the carrot 
would break, and anger at her own peril. She 











ipon those below her. 
** Let go,” she cried ; ‘it is my carrot.” 
lhe words were hardly out of her mouth 
before the carrot broke, and she fell, with them 
all, back into torment, and the pit swallowed 
them up. 








In a little German town the pious Rabbi 
Jisroel Isserlheim is deep in the study of the 
sacred writings, when of a sudden the Mes- 
siah stands before him. ‘The time of trial of 
his people is past, so runs his message ; 
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struggled, and beat with hands and feet 
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way with your scruples to the salvation you 
long for? ‘The sun is far in the west ; do not 
let it set, for if this day pass the Jews must 
suffer for untold ages to come. Would you 
set an ass between me and the salvation of 
my people ?” 

‘The man stands irresolute. ‘ ‘Ten minutes, 
and | must go,” urges his visitor. But at 
last the rabbi has seen his duty clear. 

‘* No Messiah without the ass,” he cries ; 
and the Messiah goes on his way. 


Once, so runs the legend, there lived in 
far Judean hills two affectionate brothers, 
tilling a common farm together. One had a 
wife and a houseful of children; the other 
was a lonely man. One night in the harvest 
time the older brother said to his wife: “* My 
brother is a lonely man. I will go out and 
move some of the sheaves from my side 
of the field over on his, so that when he 
sees them in the morning his heart will be 






| that very evening he will come, and their cheered by the abundance.” And he did. 
sufferings will be over. He prays that his That same night the other brother said to 
host will summon a carriage in which he his workmen: “ My brother has a houseful 
may make his entry into town. ‘Trembling and many mouths to fill. I am alone, and do 
with pride and joy, the rabbi falls at his not need all this wealth. I will go and move 
feet and worships. But in the very act of | some of my sheaves over on his field, so that 
rising doubts assail him. he shall rejoice in the morning when he sees 
“Thou temptest me, Master!’’ he ex- how great is his store.”” And he did. And 
claims ; “it is written that the Messiah shall they did it that night and the next, in the 
come riding upon an ass.”’ sheltering dark. But on the third night the 
‘Be it so. Send thou for the ass.” But moon came out as they met face to face, 
in all the countryside far and near no ass is’ each with his arms filled with sheaves! On 
to be found ; the rabbi knows it. ‘The Mes- _ that spot, says the legend, was built the T’em- 
ut siah waits. ple of Jerusalem, for it was esteemed that 
“Do you not see that you are barring the — there earth came nearest heaven. 
or 
Ol 
\ HIDDEN BLUE 
BY KINGSLAND SPENCER 
- Tread lightly, where the grasses lie Ah, heedless! thou wilt never spy 
ish Besprent with dew ; The thing I seek. 
5? Scan carefully, with eager eye, Thy roving glanée is all too high 
al rhe spreading green ; To reach the place ; 
Go softly—lest thou harm the blue The violet lifteth all too meek 
1 it That lies unseen. Its azure face. 
Lit But I, who understand, can feel 
, to Its presence near, 
anid Where faint, far odors steal 
Through grasses wet. 
ni My step is gentle,—have no fear, 
1el 


Frail violet ! 








THE SPECTATOR 


OTH entrance halls of the big office 
building, running in from two streets, 
were jammed with people—every kind of 
people, from white-haired men to infants 

inarms. The three elevators were plying as 
fast as they could to the eleventh floor, but the 
crowd thronged in far too fast for them to 
handle. “And it’s only beginning,” said the 
attendant in charge. “ You ought to have seen 
them yesterday evening at about nine o'clock ! 
It’s only a quarter of eight now, and it'll get 
worse from now on.” The Spectator was glad 
he had arrived early. Also, he was glad to see 
that for once a prophet was honored in his own 
country; for the swift shuttles of the elevators 
were taking up all Wilmington to look at the 
collection of pictures by Howard Pyle, the artist 
who had lived all his life in the busy manufac- 
turing city of the Diamond State. 

Never was there a better citizen than Howard 
Pyle, or a better friend. Therefore a group of 
his friends had organized this exhibit of all the 
pictures that he had left, that the whoie city 
might see them, and that, if possible, they might 
be secured as a nucieus for an art gallery for 
the town. It was thus not an ordinary picture 
show, but a peculiarly personal and popular one. 
The Spectator, who counts the remembrance of 
Howard Pyle’s friendship as one of the privi- 
leges of life, met at the very door of the big 
ball-room on the top floor, where the show was 
held,.others of an intimate circle who were serv- 
ing as ushers and explaining the pictures to 
those who asked for information. “ I’ve been 
taking small boys around all day,” one woman 
said, smiling, “and it’s been such fun! They 
want to know all about ‘ The Taking of Carta- 
gena,’ and ‘ The Flying Dutchman,’ and ‘ The 
Battle of Germantown,’ and ‘ Bunker Hill,’ and 
‘The Salem Wolf,’ and ‘ The Triumph of War,’ 
and ‘Thomas Jefferson.’ History isn’t my 
strong point, and several of them have corrected 
me. Not one boy has been troublesome or mis- 
chievous, and yet some of them have been regu- 
lar little street boys—colored ones, too, among 
them. I shall never again think that art 
doesn’t interest the masses. Why,” to a nine- 
year-old, ragged and tousled, who came march- 
ing in with two younger boys tagging on to 
him, “ haven’t you been here to-day already ?” 

2] 


“ Yes, lady,” said the boy, shyly. “ But I’d 
like to see em again, and here’s Joe hasn't seen 
‘em yet, nor his brother. Can’t you see ’em 
twicet ?” 

“ Of course you can,” said the usher. “ Which 
one do you like the best, out of them all ?” 
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The urchin hesitated not a, second. “ That 
feller on the ship in the storm,” he said, poin.- 
ing to the Flying Dutchman staggering on the 
slanting, streaming, gale-swept deck. The crow 
was already three deep before it, but the little 
fellows wormed their way in and stood han 
in hand gazing at the canvas. “ I don’t suppose 
they have ever had a chance to see a good paini- 
ing before in their lives,” said the usher. “ That's 
the interesting thing—to see the people here that 
one would never think would care for pictures 
orcome. But they do come; there were six thou- 
sand here yesterday, and we didn’t expect five 
hundred! We've had four infants in arms, and 
three pet dogs, and several people on crutches, 
and I wouldn’t be surprised to see some one 
come in on a stretcher rather than miss it!” 


i) 


And still they came. A solid wave flowed 
into the wide door of the high-arched ball-room, 
so that soon the committee had to stand there 
and direct the people to “ Keep to the left, and 
move on all the time, please.” White-haired 
men and women, young couples bringing the 
baby, high school girls and boys, fashionably 
dressed women, laboring men, city officials, 
Poles, Italians, Negroes, Russian Jews, sisters 
of charity, deaconesses, leading clergymen, shop- 
girls, saloon and sporting men, art students, 
and boys, and more boys—a whole community, 
in fact, was surging up from the street to see 
the work of a beloved citizen as well as a 
famous artist. It was what America’s greatest 
illustrator would have loved to see—the human 
impulse, the response of the people to an art 
that reached them. For they did not glance at 
the pictures and pass on. They did not stand, 
as at the usual cultivated “ private view,” with 
their backs to the pictures and talk to each 
other. They moved along slowly, so slowly 
that they had to be fairly torn away from pic- 
ture after picture by the hovering committee. 
The crowded line, five and six deep, all around 
the spacious hall wanted to see every picture, 
and stay a while before this and that especially 
appealing one. 


2) 


It was a fine group of canvases—full of color 


and fire and “imagination. Howard Pyle’s 
Quaker blood made him a mystic, and also, by 
a paradox, sent him headlong on the trail of ad- 
venture and romance. His last picture—broug)|it 
back from Florence unfinished and unsigned— 
was here: a heaving sea of iridescent blue and 
green, a cold moon, and slippery rocks, from 
which a mermaid siren, glittering, mysterious, 
alluring, winding her white arms about the young 
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jsher-lad, was dragging him down, down, into 
1e deadly depths below the white lacing foam. 
\cross the room, in all the glory of a mellow 
sunset, the marooned pirate, crouched on the 
sland sands, his head sunk on his hands, sat 
desolate while the screaming sea-birds wheeled 
overhead. Revolutionary scenes, medizval 
legends, colonial lovers and witches and sail- 
ors, bearded pirates dividing the spoils of cities 
or grappling treasure galleons, drew the eye and 
stirred the imagination. Exquisite black-and- 
white filled panel after panel, bold, minute, fas 
cinating to linger over. The variety, the vigor, 
and the charm of the work were amazing. 


“We didn’t have a catalogue, or put a rope 
railing in, because it was only for two days, and 
we never dreamed the whole town would come,” 
explained one of the committee. ‘“ We thought 
a few hundred, especially interested, would 
come and see what was here, and that a senti- 
ment could be created for buying the collec- 
tion. There are ninety-nine oils here, and then 
the black-and-whites and a few water-colors. 
Outside of the large mural paintings done for 
various public buildings in other States, these 
fairly represent the artist’s best work, and they 
are all in the market. If the little Italian towns 
of long ago could hold on to the pictures of their 
local artists, and so come to have galleries that 
travelers visit in thousands every year, there is 
no reason why American towns to-day should 
not begin to do the same thing. We are trying 
for a new free library building for Wilmington, 
and we want an art gallery in connection with 
it, with these for a nucleus. This crowd looks 
as if public sentiment will be running strong our 
way.” 


It did indeed look so. The ushers at the 
door were fairly overwhelmed, and at last the 
order was given for the elevators to cease run- 
ning. It was reported from below that the 
crowd was standing out in the street. The 
crush was now pressing the people fairly against 
the pictures, so it seemed better to let them 
wait in the street than come up and endanger 
the canvases. “ Oh, dear, look at that woman’s 
hat-pin!” cried a watchful usher. ‘ Won’t you 
please, Mr. Brown, go over there and call to her 
either to take out her hat-pin or keep her head 









slanted away from the canvas?” Mr. Brown 
obligingly pushed over, and the colored girl, 
whose enormous hat was pierced by a steel 
skewer with some six projecting inches of bare 
steel, giggled and threw her head far on the 
required slant, thereby knocking a meek and 
inoffensive man out of his place, but saving the 
pictures. 


“We had the name, on a typewritten slip, 
pasted on the frame of each picture,” the Spec- 
tator was told. “ But the crowd got so close to 
read the names that we were afraid some of the 
near-sighted people would injure the canvas, 
and we took them all off. So the public can 
call them what they please. That wonderful 
one of the pirate abandoned on the island of the 
Spanish Main—‘ Marooned ’—is a great favor- 
ite. But many have called it ‘ Macarooned,’ 
and enjoyed it just as much. Several men have 
come up and asked, ‘Which is the most ex- 
pensive picture, please?’ One girl wanted to 
know ‘if the artist had a right to sign a picture 
with ships in it and call it an original picture, 
when he had the ships right there to draw from ?” 
Half a dozen school-children are going to write 
compositions about their favorite pictures. It 
seems to me that I never have thought of art as 
a thing that is alive and means something to all 
kinds of people, as I have these two days.” 

The Spectator felt that way that night, too. 
He stayed to the end—until the lights were 
turned low so as to get the people to leave. 
They tramped off to the descending elevators— 
tired-looking men and women with another 
day’s work ahead of them, sleepy boys who still 
wanted to take another look at “ Bunker Hill,” 
or “ Thomas Jefferson,” or “ The Mermaid,” or 
“The Pilgrimage of Truth,” or “The Burning 
Galleon,” or “ The Taking of Cartagena.” Ten 
thousand of them had seen the pictures that 
day, in addition to the six thousand the day 
before—about one-fifth of the entire population, 
young and old. And yet some people think 
there is no future for American art! The 
Spectator is sure, after seeing that demonstra- 
tion, that Wilmington will get its art gallery, 
and that the pictures of Howard Pyle will be a 
proud and prized community possession for all 
time in the old city where the Quaker artist was 
so beloved a citizen. 
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Abolition Crusade and Its Consequences (The). 
By Hilary A. Herbert, LLD.. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $l. 


Mr. Herbert thus states in his closing para- 
graph the thesis which he has undertaken to 
establish: “ Reconstruction was a result of the 
war: secession and war resulted from a move- 
ment in the North, in 1831, against conditions 
then existing in the South.” True! But not 
the truth; true, but superficial. There was in 
the nineteenth century a great world movement 
toward nationalization and emancipation, seen 
in the unification of Germany and Italy and in 
the emancipation of the slaves in the British 
and Spanish colonies and the freeing of the 
serfs in Russia. The Abolitionists in the North 
did not originate this movement. The State’s 
Rights men in the South could not halt it. 
Both could and did embitter the movement in 
America, but nothing could defeat its progress 
and ultimate triumph. This book is a good one 
for Northerners to read, for it establishes facts 
which most readers in the North do not know— 
that there was a secession movement in the 
North and an emancipation movement in the 
South in the first third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and that both emancipation and national- 
ization were gradual and slow growths in both 
sections. Mr. Herbert does not demonstrate, 
but he does much to justify the opinion that the 
abolition movement in the North, as distin- 
guished from the anti-slavery movement—a dis- 
tinction Mr. Herbert does not always clearly 
recognize—did more to delay than to expedite 
the emancipation of the Negro in the United 
States 
Theories of Evolution (The). By Yves Delage, 
M.D., and Marie Goldsmith. Translated by André 
Tridon, M.A. Bb. W. Huebsch, New York City. $2. 


This work, here translated from the French, is 
a critical review of the half-century of study 
that has been given to Darwinism. This, while 
confirming Darwin's fundamental doctrine that 
all the forms of organic life have sprung from a 
common ancestor, has developed diverging 
views of the factors involved in the evolutionary 
process. The difficulties involved in each 
view and the unsolved questions remaining are 
distinctly presented in a popular exposition, 
with the conclusions of the reviewers. The phi- 
losophy underlying their work is materialistic. 
Religion of Science (The). By James W. Lee. 
The Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. $1.50. 
Mr. Lee has written a vigorous and a useful 
i book. It comes to the conclusion that Chris- 
1 tianity is “the faith of the coming man,” and is 
“the religion of science,” both as justified by sci- 
entific study of nature and of man and as “ the 
perfect realization of the idea underlying all 
Those readers are likeliest to benefit 


religion.” 
Lee’s treatment of his subject who, 


by Mr. 
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while at variance with traditional theology, hay 
not heard the modern teachers whose reco: 
structive work he seems to overlook in his criti 
cism of discredited dogmas. His conclusio 
above stated, valid for original Christianit 
apart from its historical accretions, is weakenec 
by adhering to those metaphysical speculations 
of the fourth century upon the divine Trinit 
which, at the most, can never rank as science. 


History of English Secular Embroidery (The 
7 M. Jourdain. E. P. Dutton & Co., New Yor! 
$3.50. 


Much has been written upon ecclesiastical en 
broidery and decorative work, but a finely illus 
trated book on“ English Secular Embroidery ” js 
not so familiar. Opening with a beautiful colored 
plate, “Justice and Peace,” worked in Petit 
Point of about 1635, our eyes are delighted | 
many beautiful representations of various kinds 
of embroidery, such as “stump-work ”—only a 
name to most of us—metal embroideries, ap 
pliqué, carpet-work, down to the samplers cher 
ished in many families to-day. Patience and 
plenty of time are the impressive sources of 
much curious old needlework. The author 
traces this handicraft carefully from Saxon 
times down for several centuries, when the 
loom and machine superseded the quaint em 
broideries. Queen Elizabeth was a patron of 
women’s art, and Mary Stuart was highly skilled 
with her needle. Book covers are seen now in 
valuable collections, and fragments of velvet, 
linen, and silk bear traces of painstaking 
stitches—every one who has been in Canterbury 
remembers the tattered coat of Edward the 
Black Prince hanging high out of harm’s way 
in the Cathedral. This volume is a mine of odd 
findings for the antiquary. 

Ebb and Flow. By Mrs. Irwin Smart. 

Estes & Co., Boston. $1.25. 

The development of the sensitive spirit of a 
little Scotch girl passing her misunderstood 
childhood with a dour father and a jealous 
aunt, and never finding her place in the world 
until she had suffered many sorrows, is traced 
in a leisurely and rather old-fashioned tale ap- 
propriately called “Ebb and Flow.” There is 
much of good in the story, in descriptions ot 
Scottish scenes and village folk, and in the por- 
trayal of ordinary London life. The author has 
a naive habit of inserting obvious moral reflec- 
tions, with no attempt at hiding behind her cre 
ations. Nancy Ironsides must have possessed 
a charm beyond the power of the author to 
express, for her influence upon the men she 
met was far more potent than any effect she 
produces on the reader. 

Early Court of Queen Victoria (The). By Clare 

Jerrold. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $3.75. 

It is often necessary to call a spade a spade 
Greville’s trenchant remarks and Creevy’s 
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terser criticisms must be taken into account by 
those who would have any comprehensive 
knowledge of the English Court set in the early 
‘thirties. When, however, in her “ Early Life of 
Queen Victoria,” Clare Jerrold dips into the 
gossip of that day, she is less successful than in 
her more dignified narrative; indeed, the book 
as a whole, while worth reading, would have 
been better had certain details been omitted— 
deiails doubtless more important to the English 
than to the American reader. 

Under Trail (The). By Anna Alice Chapin. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.25. 

A perfectly phenomenal trained nurse figures as 

the heroine in a mountain tale of West Virginia. 

Whether she lowers her average to a livable 

point by her love affair must be left an open 

question. The story does not lag, but it cer- 
tainly fails to go on all fours. 

Molly McDonald. By Randall Parrish. <A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.35. 

A tale of the Western frontier in the years 

immediately after the Civil War has some good 

points as a picture of that time, and incidentally 
of Indian raids, the regular army, brave scouts, 
and fair damsels to be rescued. 

(The). By Mary Hastings 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.30. 

This is a story of Anne Boleyn and her troubled 

season of power. It is far better in form and 

material than most historical fiction, and suc- 
ceeds in revitalizing the pretty, proud, unfortu- 
nate mother of Queen Elizabeth. In connection 

with this it would be interesting to read as a 

pendant a novel, recently mentioned in The 

Outlook, called * The Lonely Queen.” 

Swedish Folk Dancers. By Nils W. Bergquist. 
rhe A. 5S. Barnes Company, New York. $1.50. 

It is true that few city recreations are not man- 

ufactured, and so the genuine folk dances are 

eagerly welcomed, and dancing is taking its 
proper place in the recreation and education of 
our children. A volume of the music, with clear 
directions, and some illustrations of the Swedish 
folk dancers, has been translated for use in the 
schools, and is now in its second edition. Dr. 

C.Ward Crampton, Director of Physical Train- 

ing in the New York Public Schools, gives a 

word of hearty approval to this excellent and 

attractive work. 

Lore of Cathay (The). 
D.D., LL.D. 
York. $1.50. 

At this period of China’s rebirth there appro- 

priately appears a new edition of Dr. Martin’s 

“Lore of Cathay.” 

Ruins of Desert Cathay. 


Favor of Kings 
bradley. 


By W. A. P. Martin, 


rhe Fleming H. Revell Company, New 


By Mark Aurel Stein. 


In2 vols. The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 
While the general reader will be repelled by too 
much detail, geographers and archeologists will 
hardly fail to be interested. in Mr. Stein’s two 
stout volumes on his explorations in Central 
Asia, carried out under the orders of the Indian 
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Government. The region explored once served 
as the channel for the interchange of the civili- 
zations of India and China. This is indicated 
by many a ruin along the old routes, monuments 
which throw light on the early history of the 
arts and on the every-day life of that part of 
the world. As to physical conditions, other 
travelers have already called attention to the 
dependence of historical development on the 
general drying up of the Central Asian climate, 
so that the valleys and basins are now barren. 
We are told aboutall this, too, in these volumes. 
They are finely and amply illustrated. 
Alone in West Africa. By Mary Gaunt. Charles 
Scribner’s Sous, New York. $3.75 
Mary Gaunt’s volume tells us much about Sierra 
Leone, Liberia, the Guinea Coast, the Gold 
Coast Colony, Togo, Ashanti, and that Nigerian 
region of Africa about which we know so little. 
Moreover, she tells her tale in a rather racy 
style which makes for easy reading. 
On ~ Laws of Japanese Painting. 
P. Bowie. 


By Henry 


Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. $3.50. 
Mr. Bowie understands the Japanese, their lan- 
guage, their national institutions, their art, their 
ideals. His taste seems instinct with Oriental 
atmosphere in general and with Japanese in 
particular. The present volume contains in 
substance the author’s lectures on Japanese 
painting delivered before the two great univer- 
sities of California. The text is lavishly illus- 
trated, as it deserves to be. Certainly the book 
helps us the better to appreciate an art which 
began in Japan more than fifteen hundred years 
ago—centuries before England had a name! 
In one respect the volume may cause some lift- 
ing of eyebrows. We read: Japanese artists 
“do not take Hokusai seriously.” His pictures, 
they declare, “reflect the restlessness of his 
disposition,” and our author even adds, “ His 
manner is generally exaggerated and theatrical.” 
Introductory History of England (An). By 


Charles Robert Leslie Fletcher. 2 vols. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. 


These two volumes of what is modestly but 
correctly called “ An Introductory History of 
England ” are real books for real boys and girls 
and for many a “grown-up” too, because Mr. 
Fletcher takes care that the language is never a 
“ talking-down ” language. It is simple, straight- 
forward boys’ and girls’ talk. These are story 
books too, as all boys’ and girls’ books should 
be; that is to say, English legends and English 
romance are put to the fore. 


22. ¢ 
$5.50. 


Christian Hope (The): A Study in the Doctrine 
of Immortality. By William Adams Brown, Ph.D.., 
D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 75 cents. 

This book will not convince the skeptic of the 

truth of immortality. Nothing but a scientific 

demonstration will do that, and immortality is 

not demonstrable scientifically, because it is a 

hope. “ Hope that is seen is not hope: for who 

hopeth for that which he seeth?” and science 
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has to do only with that which is seen. But this 
book will do much to help those who have a 
hope of immortality to be ready to give answer 
to any man who asks them a reason for the hope 
that is in them. Dr. Brown’s scholarship is 
broad; he brings the light of common sense to 
bear on theological problems. He is familiar 
with the history of theological doctrine, but is 
not entangled in scholasticism; is acquainted 
with the past, but is a modern in his spirit. His 
volume may be heartily commended to those 
who desire to trace the history of the hope of 
immortality through its various stages of de- 
velopment, to see in what respects the Chris- 
tian’s hope differs from that of other religions, 
and to perceive the rational and _ historical 
grounds which justify us in entertaining it. 
Architecture. Par Francois Benoit. H. Lau- 
rens, Paris. 

The peculiarly attractive feature of M. Benoit’s 
manual of the history of architecture is that he 
presents his subject in its dramatic aspect. 
The infancy of architecture—namely, the neo- 
lithic age—was long and difficult; then it had 
its adolescence in Egypt and Mesopotamia; 
then came its flower in the A®gean region, 
Greece, and Etruria. Then came Rome, then 
the Middle Ages, and then modern times. Each 
epoch had its more or less dramatic emphasis. 
M. Benoit’s text, reinforced by a wealth of illus- 
tration, deserves translation. 


Sociological Study of the Bible. By Louis 
i The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
$ SD. 

Mr. Wallis has made a decided advance in the 

historical interpretation of the Old Testament, 

convinced that this can be completed only in 
terms of sociology, the science of organized 
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human life. The Hebrew nation was form: 
out of two peoples, the Amorite city dwellers a: 
the Israelite clans. These coalesced in course « 
time, but not their different social ideals—t}.: 
fraternalism of the Israelite conquerors and 1} 
aristocracy of the Amorites. The colliding so- 
cial ideals of the two races were represented |) 
their gods—the Yahweh (¢.e., Jehovah) of the 
one and the Baal of the other. According\y 
the conflict of these ideals, and the moral and 
economic struggle of classes which it involve 
took the form in which the history narrates it, 
of a warfare between these gods. Out of this 
conflict was born, through the teaching of the 
great prophets of Israel, “a new body of spiritual 
thought which avoided the religious evils of ci, j/- 
ization and nomadism and combined their vir- 
tues”—a new and unique religion. This, as 
exhibited in the prophets, proclaims their Goi as 
the foe of all injustice, and as claiming universal 
recognition as the righteous and compassionate 
Redeemer of mankind. Mr. Wallis presents his 
work as “an evolutionary study of Christen- 
dom.” It is doubly valuable for its scholarly 
examination of Hebrew history in relation to 
the idea of God, and for its exhibition of the 
religion of the Hebrew prophets as propagating 
itself in civilization and increasingly potent in 
the modern world. 

Palestine Depicted and Described. By G. Bb. 

Franklin. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3. 

To the long list of books on Palestine Mr. G. B. 
Franklin adds another. Thisis notable in the 
number because it includes nearly four |hun- 
dred excellent illustrations from photographs 
by the author. The text is as atmospheric as the 
pictures, for Mr. Franklin’s account is the result 
not of one but of several sojourns in Palestine. 


LETTERS TO THE OUTLOOK 


MR. ROOSEVELT AND MR. SMALLEY 


It is curious to note the absurd blunders that 
are made by those who retail stale ‘hearsay gos- 
sip. 

In Mr. Smalley’s lively “ Anglo-American 
Memories,” page 379, isa story he tells about my- 
self and Mr. Roosevelt in 1901. Almost every 
word of it is mere fable. He says that Lord 
Morley wrote a friendly review of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s “ Cromwell,” and that I “asked Morley 
how he could praise a book like that.” It hap- 
pens that I wrote the friendly review myself in 
1900, before I ever saw Mr. Roosevelt. Morley 
never wrote any notice of it at all, nor was there 
any conversation between us in the matter. All 
this is pure gabble that may be overheard and 
misreported from a club smoking-room. My 





friendship with Mr. Roosevelt arose out of the 
interest I took in his “Cromwell,” which I praised 
in the press, and again in my “American Ad- 
Mr. Smalley’s dates, names, 
It is gossip 


dresses” of 1901. 
persons, and facts are all wrong. 
turned upside down and inside out. 
FREDERIC HARRISO 
Elm Hill, Hawkhurst, Kent, England. 


A CORRECTION 


Colonel Archibald Gracie, in an account of 
the loss of the Titanic published in your issue 
of March 27, has, unintentionally no doubt, and 
because, I think, of the confusion on board at 


the last, given an incorrect account of the words 
and acts of my sister, Edith Evans, just before 
her pathetic and heroic death. 

I have perfect proof that she lost her life, not 
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from any superstitious unwillingness to leave the 
ship, but because she insisted that another take 
her place in a lifeboat (the last boat, I believe), 
saying to her, “ You are married and have chil- 
dren; you go first.” 

LENA CADWALADER EVANS. 

New York City. 

[This letter is confirmed by one from Mrs. 
F. M. Brown, who says: “Having read the 
article in The Outlook of April 27, and being 
the last person, as far as I know, to see Miss 
Evans, I wish to say that she did not refuse to 
leave the ship, and at the last, when we were 
able to make our way through the crowd to the 
deck rail, Miss Evans pushed me forward, say- 
ing, “ Please take this lady, for she has chil- 
dren.” I appealed in vain to the men to assist 
Miss Evans in, for there was ample room, as I 
found, to my sorrow, later, but immediately the 
ropes were loosened and the boat was lowered 
into the sea, which was already flowing over 
the deck below. I heard a man shout that an- 
other lifeboat was ready; at the same time I 
heard Miss Evans call to me that she was all 
right. I know that in giving me the first chance 
to enter the lifeboat she lost her life. She 
thought only of others from the first.” We are 
sure that Colonel Gracie would be the first to 
regret any erroneous impression conveyed by 
his narrative, and to join us in a tribute to such 
self-sacrifice and courage as are thus described.— 
Tue Epirors.]} 


CHRISTIANIZING THE GOLD COAST 


The Rev. Mark C. Hayford, D.D., F.R.G.S., 
who was one of the delegates to the World 
Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in 1910, 
and has been attending at Tuskegee the recent 
International Conference on the Negro, at which 
he read an important paper on “The Educational 
Conditions on the ‘ Gold Coast’ of West Africa,” 
is now in New York. Dr. Hayford is the head 
of the native church on the Gold Coast, and is 
the author of “ West Africa and Christianity ” 
and “ Mary H. Kingsley "—works which have 
received very favorable notices from English 
and American reviewers. 

The object of Dr. Hayford’s visit to Great Brit- 
ain and the United States is to raise funds for 
the erection of a school and training center in 
development of the work on the Gold Coast and 
in its hinterland. It is proposed to train teach- 
ers and masters, evangelists, itinerant and local 
preachers, and others. Of the estimated popu- 
lation of three million in the country, there have 
been Christianized fewer than sixty thousand. 
The building, for which the native Christians 
will give a considerable amount of free labor, is 
estimated to cost, in round figures, $20,000. The 
builder who made the estimate—a Scotsman— 
has offered to provide the windows, one hundred 





and fifteen in number, while Sir Thomas Glen- 
Coats and other friends of missions have also 
contributed, one of these recently giving the 
handsome sum of £750 ($3,750). Dr. Hayford 
has already raised in Great Britain $8,000 of the 
sum required. 

There is an estimated school population of 
more than three hundred thousand children in 
the country and its hinterland. The existing 
schools provide for, or are attended by, forty- 
five thousand. The importance of getting the 
natives of any country to take hold of evangelis- 
tic work and to propagate the Gospel among their 
own people cannot be overrated, and it is grati- 
fying to note that on the Gold Coast this, which 
is the surest way of perpetuating Christianity 
among aboriginal inhabitants anywhere, is tak- 
ing place, and with it also the efforts to extend 
the benefits of useful education to the masses 
yet unreached in that section of the Dark Con- 
tinent, whose elevation and salvation America 
has, with other Christian nations, always been 
prominent in seeking. 

* kk * 


GIRL PIONEERS 


The organization of the Girl Pioneers of 
America is spreading rapidly, and branches are 
being formed all through the country. The 
movement is gaining enthusiastic support from 
the fact of its being founded upon the highest 
principles, and of these principles being put 
into so simple a form as to make them practical 
and helpfui to all girls everywhere. 

The Girl Pioneers’ motto—* Brave, Honest, 
Resourceful ”—is in itself stimulating, and the 
girls respond to it. Vigorous out-of-door life is 
advocated, but camp life and all field sports are 
adapted to girls and are carried on under rules 
for girls. To develop brave, upright, noble, 
healthy, womanly women is the aim of the or- 
ganization. 

Among the advocates of the Girl Pioneer 
movement is the Rt. Rev. David H. Greer, 
Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of New York. 
Bishop Greer’s splendid work for the people, 
and his interest in and support of all that he 
believes to be beneficial and uplifting, are well 
known. The Girl Pioneers could have no better 
friend. 

The uniform of the organization, invented and 
designed especially for the Girl Pioneers, is 
both attractive and practical. It is adapted to 
all occasions—to camp activities and to town 
wear. 

The Executive Board is issuing a pamphlet 
which gives instruction to Girl Pioneer Com- 
missions, Directors,and Local Councils. With 
its aid branches of the Girl Pioneers may be 
quickly organized and brought into working 
order anywhere. LiInA BEARD, 

Flushing, Long Island. Chief Pioneer. 


' 





BY THE WAY 


Uncle Sam’s boy sailors are to see the Olympic 
games at Stockholm. The school-ships are to take 
a training cruise abroad, and will give the boys a 
chance to see the games as an extra treat. The 
school-ships use sails as auxiliary motive power, so 
there will be plenty of work as well as play in pros- 
pect for the young seamen. 

Mr. Edward S. Curtis, in an article in “ Hampton’s 
Magazine ” on “ The Vanishing Red Man,” disputes 
the statement, often made, that the Indians are 
to-day as numerous in North America as at the time 
of Columbus’s discovery. He asserts that there 
are now only 100,000 full-blooded Indians on the 
continent, while four hundred years ago there were 
at least ten times that number. 

The “Automobile” says that municipal traffic 
regulations with regard to motor cars are showing 
a gratifying approach to uniformity throughout the 
country. One of these regulations, which will please 
others besides automobilists, is that now being 
generally adopted forbidding the use of the muffler 
cut-out. The “ Automobile ” says that the gain in 
horse-power through the use of the cut-out is insig- 
nificant, and that there is no necessity for the noise 
that accompanies its use. 

One English shipping firm—that of Furness, 
Withy & Co., of Hartlepool—is said to control a 
tonnage exceeding that of the entire foreign ship- 
ping interests of the United States. This firm’s 
steamers number altogether 307, with 1,411,044 tons 
carrying capacity. 

Investigations by a German physician, Dr. Weich- 
ardt, of Erlangen University, show that muscular 
fatigue produces in the bodies of animals a poison- 
ous product, which is called kenotoxin. From this 
an antitoxin may be produced which will counteract 
fatigue. Vaporized anti-kenotoxin diffused in a 
class-room at the end of a day’s work has, it is 
claimed, made the pupils as alert mentally as at the 
beginning. 

In the race to obtain the biggest war-ships the 
United States will lead for a few months. The 
‘Texas, launched at Newport News May 18, is, 
besides being the biggest, the most heavily armed 
war-vessel now afloat, her equipment consisting of 
ten fourteen-inch guns. Later she will be out- 
classed by vessels now under construction in Europe. 

Probably no shipwrecked children ever attracted 
more attention on both sides of the Atlantic than 
Michel and Edmond Navratil, who were saved from 
the Titanic and for several weeks remained uniden- 
tified, but have now been happily restored to their 
mother, who came from Nice to America to claim 
them. 

Spain has not as yet manifested greatness in 
lines of high finance, but some of her sons in America 
seem to be well to the fore in such matters ; we note 
that at the recent election of the Consolidated 
Stock Exchange of New York City the President 
and Vice-President chosen were, respectively, Mr. 
M. E. de Aguero and Mr. A. de Cordova. 

Mrs. Kate Langley Bosher, author of two of the 
six * best sellers,” “ Mary Cary ” and “ Miss Gibbie 
Gault,” says in a recent interview that her first book 
was produced in a “most unprofessional ” way. 
“TI worked at the book during my leisure time,” 
she says, “ generally in the mornings, writing with 
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pen or pencil. Mary Cary is my own little mece— 
her personality and many of her own sayings.” 

Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, dean of Brown | 
versity, has been elected President of Amher-t 
College. Dr. Meiklejohn was born in Rochda 
England, in 1872, and came to America when a 
child. For the last eleven years he has occupicd 
the chair of Logic at Brown, from which institution 
he was graduated in 1895. 

The island of Rhodes, oné of the gems of the 
Mediterranean, has again become a Christian pos- 
session. For nearly four hundred years it has been 
held by the Turks, who captured it from the Knights 
Hospitalers in 1522. Now it has been taken ly 
Italy as an incident in her war with Turkey. 

The wonders of archeology, which include «c- 
counts of the finding of extinct species of animuls 
in perfect preservation in the ice-fields of Siberia, 
and more apocryphal stories of living frogs em- 
bedded in rocky formations, are now augmented ly 
the announcement that linen sheets have been found 
in Egypt, dating back to the eleventh dynasty 
(3064 B.c.), “as white and sweet as if they were just 
from the loom.” Perhaps; but a confirmation of 
the cable despatch will be welcomed by skeptical 
readers. 


Mark Twain’s boyhood home, in Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, was presented recently to that city by Mr. and 
Mrs. George A. Mahan, as a memorial of the hu- 
morist. Many thousands of admirers of Mark 
Twain attended the exercises accompanying the 
presentation. 

Professor Willian Stirling recently gave a demon- 
stration before the Royal Institution of London of 
the perfected invention by which cinematograph 
pictures and phonograph records are combined. 
This machine, called the “ chronophone,” in its 
present form shows pictures of objects in their 
natural colors and reproduces sound perfectly. 
Such subjects as a rooster crowing, lions roaring at 
their keeper, aman making a speech, etc., are said 
to have amazed the audience by their wonderful 
lifelikeness. 

Some years ago poster-coltecting was a hobby that 
amused the American public for a season, and 
many exhibitions of notable posters were held. Now, 
an exchange states, poster-designing is again attract- 
ing the attention of Continental artists, and in 
Munich especially posters are to be found that bear 
the signatures of the leading artists of that art 
center. As fashions have a way of returning after a 
time, we may perhaps soon see a revival here of the 
interest in this form of decorative yet utilitarian art. 

From merchants and fur-traders the Astors have 
become a family of hotel-keepers. In the inventory 
of the property of the late Colonel Astor four of the 
principal hotels of New York City were included, 
and these represented the largest individual values 
in the estate. 


That trick mule in the circus always gets the best 


of it. A man recently brought an action against 
Barnum & Bailey for $50, which he claimed as a 
reward for staying on the mule’s back for sixty 
seconds. But it was proved that the rider had got 
a strangle hold and had choked the animal into 
submission, and this was adjudged to be foul play. 
So the mule won the suit, 








